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THE PERSONAL IN RELIGION 

One of the fundamental issues in religious thought may be formu- 
lated as follows: Are men saved by a person or by a principle? 
While the antithesis is not an exclusive one, yet it does express a real 
line of cleavage. Either view, of course, may be presented in extreme 
form. The conception that salvation is due to personal action may 
lead to the assertion of a hierarchy of demons who cause human ill, 
and to the elaboration of some mythological personal transaction by 
which release from the demons is obtained. Naturally such an 

. extreme view leads to a reaction toward the conception of “salva- 
tion by character.” On the other hand, the principles involved in 
salvation by character may be elaborated into maxims or laws of 
conduct which come in external fashion to men demanding mere 
formal obedience. A sterile legalism results, and men, in reaction 
from this, demand the touch of personal forces in religion. It is a 
question worth considering, whether the amazing success of some 
leaders of modern fads in religion is not largely due to the fact that 
by emphasizing the prominence of personal elements they have 
secured the attention of men who have felt the spiritual barrenness 
of a religion which exhausts itself in external precepts. 

Jesus presented to his disciples a religion of personal life, as opposed 
to the legalism of the Pharisees. But this personal life was not based 
upon arbitrary personal action. The incarnation meant that the 
most divine life is a life which recognizes and puts into action the 
highest conceivable principles, but which always gives to the life and 
not to the principles the primary place. Unsurpassed as Jesus is as 
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a teacher, it was not because of his teachings that his disciples called 
him divine. Their confession of his divinity was # called forth by his 
overmastering personality. 

One of the defects of the method of critical diced is that the 
results of such scholarship are almost inevitably put in impersonal 
terms. The medical student analyzes a human being into anatomical 
parts and biological processes. The philosophical student dissipates 
a Plato or a Kant into logical captions with elaborate subdivisions. 
Exactly so the student of the Bible is constantly led to catalogue the 
contents of Scripture under some convenient theological notation. 
Perhaps the most serious defect of the proof-text method was its 
disregard for the personal element in the Bible. To range side by 

_side disconnected texts, without a hint of the personal life which 
found expression in these texts, means to eliminate the chief thing 
which constitutes the vital inspiration of the Bible. A treatise deal- 
ing with the theology of the Old Testament or of the New Testament 
almost inevitably falls into an impersonal method of analysis. An 
exegesis which seeks merely the doctrinal content of a passage loses: 
also the vital element of personal life which should be found in the: 
passage. The first great heresy in Christian history is one which 
has never ceased to assert itself, namely, the doctrine that we are’ 
saved by the impersonal power of correct knowledge. Not that’ 
correct knowledge is to be neglected, but it is to be used as Jesus 
used it, as a means of discovering a richer, more spiritual personal life. 

It cannot be too often reiterated that any man’s real message is: 
the product of his life. ‘The message with abiding power comes from: 
the man whose life is full of personal energy. ‘The message is, as it’ 
were, merely the overflow of personial life, and if it is studied apart: 
from the life, it reveals only a fragment of that which might be 
obtained. To fail to make the written or spoken word the path to 
contact with the personal life of the one who utters or writes the 
word, is to fail utterly of the adequate interpretation. In short, the 
religious study of the Bible should be preeminently. biographical. 
It should bring us into vital touch with the men who, in their supreme 
moments of religious experience, had heard the voice of God in their’ 
inmost souls, and who, because they had heard that voice, could not: 
keep silent in the world. It should bring to us more than: mere 
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regulative principles for our life. It should bring the strength and 
inspiration which always come from the personal life of a masterfulsoul. 

Do we not too often, in our earnest efforts to make Christianity 
real, speak as if we could derive from the teachings of Jesus certain 
abstract principles which could be applied in a more or less impersonal 
way to the moral and spiritual problems of our time? Every great 
reformation centers around some heroic person who has dared to act 
the convictions of his life. So today the regeneration of our civil 
and social life is proceeding from a few courageous men who have 
dared to be honest and straightforward in the presence of corrupting 
influences. If we are to make the Bible a potent force in this coming 
social regeneration, we shall most surely effect our aim, not by the 
academic process of discovering principles underlying the precepts 
of Jesus, but by discovering in those precepts, and in the principles 
underlying them, the utterance of that great personality who, because 
of the greatness of his personal life, is the Savior of mankind. We 
need, it is true, the educative influence of the principles of the gospel; 
but, more than this, we need the redemptive power of the great 
Person who made the gospel. 


THE PRIMARY QUESTION IN CHRISTIAN ETHICS 

Another application of the question, which has just been raised, 
as to the relative importance of personal and impersonal elements, 
‘may be seen if we come to consider the problems of Christian mo- 
rality. Are we, as Christians, to work in the world by principles, 
or by personal action? Whenever the word “ethics” is mentioned, 
one thinks immediately that some discussion of moral principles is 
to be undertaken. If we examine treatises on Christian ethics we 
find that, usually, primary attention is given. to such questions as: 
‘What ought a Christian to do? What principles should be em- 
ployed by a Christian in determining ethical problems? 

Now, such an inquiry is, of course, indispensable to right Chris- 
tian action. But there is a previous question which we sometimes 
forget to ask. Supposing that I have discovered that a Christian 
ought to do such and such things, I have still to ask the question: 
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Am I, as a Christian, willing to do these things? While it is true 
‘that much of the current immorality in commercial and social 


. affairs of today is due to lack of clear insight into the impersonal 


question as to what ought to be done, it is none the less true that a 
large number of men would admit abstractly that certain practices 
ought to be changed, but would not be so ready to say: “I, asa 
Christian, will do my best to change them.” There are in every 
state laws on the statute-books which go unenforced, not because 
the laws themselves are wrong, but because citizens have not asked 
themselves the personal question concerning their obedience to law. 
It is a comparatively easy matter to attend a mass-meeting, or to 
sign a petition indicating that, as a Christian, I believe certain 
action ought to be taken by somebody. It is equally easy to go 
from the mass-meeting, or from the signature of the petition, to my 
personal affairs without asking the question whether I, personally, 
am willing to undergo the sacrifice necessary to the action which I 
have theoretically approved. If the seventh chapter of Romans is 
a bit of Paul’s own spiritual biography, its personal question seems 
to have been far more serious to him than the more general ques- 
tion of ethical principles. He realized that to bring himself per- 
sonally into surrender to what he knew to be right was the most 
difficult task to which he could address himself. 

The study of Jesus’ relation to his disciples reveals his insight 
into this same problem. If we were to take his teachings as the 
basis of a complete system of ethics, we should find very many gaps. 


‘Upon many subjects of great ethical importance he said little or 
‘nothing. When he called a disciple to follow him, he usually made 


some very simple moral requirement which was intended to test, 
not the man’s ability in ethical casuistry, but rather his willingness 
to do the thing which he saw to be right whenever he saw it was 
right, no matter at what sacrifice. He required of one disciple to 
turn his back upon that most precious of all duties, the paying of 


‘respect to his dead father. He required of another the giving of 


his immense wealth, in order to test the man’s willingness to sacri- 
fice. He came to a publican sitting at the seat of custom, and 
said to him simply: ‘Follow me.” He said to his disciples: ‘He 
that doth not take his cross and follow me is not worthy of me.” — 
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Even that portion of his teachings, which we most commonly at- 
tempt to make the basis of a system of Christian principles—the 
Sermon on the Mount—is rightly understood as a correction of the 
Pharisees’ habit of reducing ethical problems to casuistry. In oppo- 
sition to this more speculative temper of the Pharisee, Jesus laid 
down his own very definite demands, calculated, not only to test 
one’s insight into moral principles, but also to test one’s willingness 
to act on those principles, no matter what it might cost. 

One of the most agreeable forms of intellectual and spiritual 
recreation is the discussing of questions in the abstract. President 
Roosevelt has called men and women who devote themselves ex- 
clusively to this delightful speculative task “parlor reformers.” | 
Now, such discussion is of value. We need the hour of leisure in 
- which to purify and to correct our ethical notions. But unless we 
are first men and women with the personal will to do the right, a 
discussion of the abstract principles of right is very likely to dis- 
tract our attention from the first duty in life. When we have deter- 
mined, in facing conditions of today, that something ought to be 
done by somebody, the only true and courageous thing for a follower 
of Christ to say is: “Here am I, send me.” It may be that such 
personal decision may bring upon one persecution at the hands 
of good men, or the loss of reputation. But Jesus predicted 
exactly these things for those who would be his true disciples. A 
question which is of especial pertinence today is whether we are 
thus proving our right to be disciples of Jesus by asking the per- 
sonal question of ourselves, and by answering it as disciples 
Christ should. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF TEMPTATION 


PROFESSOR JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.SC. 
University of London, London, England 


Ideo-motor force is the name given to the power certain ideas 
have of leading to action. Not all ideas have this power, as many 
of them are concerned with abstractions that have no direct relation 
to action. Even ideas closely connected with actions are not always 
in a position to exercise their motor force; for there is all the differ- 
ence in the world between having an idea and realizing an idea. In 
order that an idea should lead to action, it is necessary that the con-. 
ditions should be favorable, one of the most important conditions 
being that the idea should be allowed to occupy the mind for a 
sufficient time to allow for the development of the motor impulse. 
The meisj idea of winking which passes through the mind as the 
word is mentioned, does not usually lead to the act of winking. But 
give the idea of winking time to develop itself in the soul, and the 
desire to wink will become very strong—so strong indeed that, unless 
there be special reasons for inhibition, the thinking subject will be 
unable to refrain from the act. In such a case the subject is being 
tempted to wink. 

It is unusual to apply the term ‘“‘temptation” to such indifferent 
acts as winking. By custom, the word has acquired a connotation 
that limits it to more or less evil connections. But psychologically 
the process is the same whether we seek to cause good action or evil. 
We can tempt upward as well as downward. The limitations of 
temptation are to be found in the nature of the action, not in its 
moral value. 

The potent force in temptation is suggestion, which also has 
acquired an evil reputation, though, as a matter of fact, we can 
suggest good quite as readily as evil. The truth is that the forces 
that make for good in human activities appear to apply the teachings 
of psychology less skilfully than do the forces that make for evil. 
Literature and life are full of striking examples of the insistent and 
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insidious application of the force of suggestion in leading to evil. 
On the side of goodness, suggestion gives place to the less effective 
open appeal. It is the good, old, foolish frontal attack as compared 
with the scientific flank movement. Proud of herself, goodness 
makes her proclamations from the housetops; while evil, with becom- 
ing and advantageous modesty, contents herself with the monopoly 
of the still small voice. 

Whether it is used for good or for evil, suggestion owes all its 
power to the past experience of the soul acted upon. It is powerless 
to initiate an entirely new line of action, though it may call forth 
old elements in new combinations. The successful tempter is the 
man who is familiar with the past of the person tempted, and who 
knows the content of that person’s soul. We are tempted to do 
only what we can do. It is not what is put into the mind, so much 
as the use made of ideas already there, that constitutes temptation; 
for “from within, out of the heart of men, proceed evil thoughts.” 
In a sense, we are never tempted save by ourselves. All the tempter’s 
‘power comes. from the help that he gets from our own mental con- 
tent. Man’s soul is never captured save through treason within. 

All this would make it appear that it is comparatively easy to 
manipulate the mental content so as to render the attacks of the 
tempter futile. But here again psychology seems to be on his side. 
We are apt to think that, the contents of our souls being our own, 
we are able to manipulate them as we choose. But, as a matter of 
fact, there is a sense in which an outsider has a greater command 
over those contents than we have ourselves. The soul is far from 
being the master of its own ideas, and cannot call them up at will. 
Professional psychologists admit this. “Hodgson tells us that “voli- 
tion has no power of calling up images, but only of rejecting and 
selecting from those offered by spontaneous eee ” Bain 
puts the matter still more strongly: 

The outgoings of the mind are necessarily random. The end alone is clear 
to the view, and with that there is a perception of the fitness of every passing 
suggestion. The volitional energy keeps up the attention on the active search, 
and the moment that anything in point rises before the mind, it springs upon that 
like a wild beast upon its prey. 

But while the soul, according to these and later psychologists, can- 
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-not call up its own ideas at will, it must respond to the stimulus of 
any outsider who cares to act upon it. Any tramp can direct our 
souls in ways that we do not desire. But at this point.we reach the 
crux of the whole matter. The tramp can certainly direct the atten- 
tion of the soul in this way or in that, but the question of how: jar 
the soul will follow his suggestion depends upon the contents of the 
soul itself. This is the underlying meaning of the much-abused 
saying: “To the pure all things are pure.” An innocent child may 
pass through all manner of objectionable sights and sounds without 
being in any way tempted to evil. There are no ideas in his mind to 
welcome the evil ideas that seek admission. Psychology is quite 
clear on the point that ideas cannot be dumped into the soul in any 
way. The soul flatly refuses to accept content in this fashion. New 
ideas can bé accepted by the soul only on the condition that they 
are brought into relation with ideas already there. Ideas have been 
compared to “living creatures having hands and feet,’ and these 
living creatures are particular about the company they keep. If 
an idea presents itself to the soul, and there is no “living creature” 
in that soul to welcome the stranger, it is quietly dropped out of 
consciousness altogether. It can never gain admission till it is 
presented in such a way as to claim some relationship with ideas 
already in the soul. This presentation is the work of the teacher; 
but it is also the work of the really scientific tempter, whether to 
good or to evil. Temptation, in fact, must begin very far back, if 


‘it is to be successful. The actual temptation of a given moment is 


only the end of a long series of preparatory steps, whether these 
steps were deliberately taken with reference to the temptation or 
not. The work of the trainer of youth is so to build up the pupil’s 
soul-contents that stable combinations of a desirable kind shall be 
formed. Before the tempter to evil can be successful, he must break 
up these combinations, and form new ones. This can be accom- 
plished, it is true; and experience shows us only too plainly that the 
tempter’s work is often successfully done. But a boy sent into the 
world with the proper combinations firmly made is not exposed to 
the sudden temptations that fall to the lot of the boy with loosely 
grouped or badly grouped masses of ideas. 

It is, accordingly, of the first importance that we should learn 
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.something about the laws that regulate the combination of ideas. 
We have already seen that the soul has not the power of recalling 
ideas at will. It is equally powerless to dismiss ideas at its pleasure. 
-They seem to have a power of their own, and to persist in the soul 
in spite of all its efforts to dislodge them. In fact, the effort to eject 
them not unfrequently strengthens their power of retaining their 
place in consciousness. So striking is this power possessed by 
ideas that the atomistic psychologists recognize two distinct aspects 
in which ideas may be regarded—the active and the passive. So 
far as ideas are treated as the mere furniture of the soul, the mere 
material upon which the soul acts, they are passive, and may be 
named the presented content of the soul. They are regarded as 
the data supplied to the soul which is the active agent in the process 
by which they are worked up into the organism of the personality. 
At the earliest stages of intellectual life all ideas are presented; but, 
as development goes on, certain ideas appear to acquire a power of 
their own. They no longer wait to be presented; they take it upon 
themselves to present themselves to the soul, to all appearance from 
their own initiative. They can no longer, therefore, be treated as 
merely presented content; they have acquired presentative activity. 

Here a caution is necessary. The tendency of the atomistic 
school is to treat the ideas as independent entities, and to treat of 
their interactions among themselves and their reaction upon the 
soul as if they had a force of their own. Herbart sometimes expresses 
himself in such a way as to lead one to believe that he held this 
obviously untenable view. The truth is that he has. been led away, 
as his follcwers are so apt to be, by the exceeding usefulness of this 
mode of expression as a means of exposition. Mental action and 
reaction are so much more easily understood when stated in the 
atomistic form that it is little to be wondered at that a philosopher 
who was also pre-eminently a teacher should be seduced into using 
a phraseology that, while leading to possible philosophical mis- 
conceptions, at least gave the greatest possible clearness to the prac- 
tical precepts of the educator. Accepting the atomistic view as 
nothing more than a somewhat elaborate figure of speech, we find it 
of great value in expounding the inner nature of temptation. All 
that is necessary is to recognize once for all that the activity imputed 
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.to the ideas comegentirely fromthe soul concerned. It is a delegated, 
-or perhaps it would be better to call it a reflected, power. If a given 
-idea has acquired so great presentative activity that it cannot be kept 
‘out of the mind, its power is not its own, but belongs to the soul. 
When the tempter uses an idea of potent presentative activity, he 
is not using an external agent against the soul; he is merely using 
a means to set the soul working against itself. The soul’s safety 
consists in delegating this presentative activity only to ideas that are 
worthy of the responsibility. 

At any given moment all the ideas within the scope of a given 
‘soul possess a fixed amount of presentative activity in relation to 
that soul, and the greater the amount, the greater the power of the 
idea to force its way into consciousness, whether the soul desires it 
.or not. Each idea, in fact, may be said to have a coefficient of 
_presentative activity. But this. coefficient does not remain constant 
throughout life. It gradually increases or diminishes, according to 
its place in experience. Certain ideas have had great presentative 
activity in our youth, and have now lost it so completely that we find 
it difficult to recall them to consciousness, even at the outlay of 
‘mental effort. But, besides this slow or secular change, there is a 
temporary variation in the presentative activity resulting from the 
recency of external stimulation. The meeting with an old school friend 
will often render active whole masses of ideas that under ordinary 
circumstances have practically no presentative activity. A week or 
two after our encounter with our old friend the ideas have again 
settled into nearly their old state of inertness. Note the word 
“nearly;” for it is the law of development of presentative activity 
that every time an idea is called into consciousness it increases, by 
however infinitesimal an amount, its presentative activity. The 
amount of increase is naturally much greater at the earliest stages 
of the presentation of an idea. The fourth time an idea is recalled 
-increases its activity vastly more in proportion to its total sitiaad 
-than does its four-hundredth recall. - 

-> ‘Pwo considerations follow in respect of temptation. First, the 
early stages of the presentation of an. idea are the most important 
for the really scientific tempter. His business is to increase the 
coefficient of activity of those ideas that he proposes to use later on. 
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In the second place, the tempter’s power at any given. moment is: 
limited by the existing coefficient of the ideas he has to deal with.. 
To the extent to which he knows our mental content he can play upon! 
us at his will. But the‘energy of the forces he calls up depends upon. 
the coefficients of activity of the soul attacked, and not:on the vigor 
of the tempter. His skill consists:in the selection of the most power- 
ful ideas available atthe given time. The increase in actual pre-. 
sentative activity by the on of agri ideas is a practically negli- 
gible quantity.. 

Our defense under teinptnticn; then, must lie in putting outselves: 
in such circumstances as will lead. to: the recall of more powerful: 
ideas of better moral quality. Skilled nurses are familiar with the 
trick of fighting the claims of undesirable ideas by. suggesting others’ 
that are more attractive. This “thought-turning” of the nursery. 
may be well applied in the case of those that we know to be under 
temptation. For it is more easy to apply this method to the case of 
others than to our own. We cannot directly turn our own thoughts; 
all we can do is to put ourselves in circumstances in which desirable 
thoughts -are likely to be suggested to us. Of course, if there are 
no ideas, within the scope of the soul, of greater presentative activity: 
than those recalled in temptation, a fall is inevitable. In fact, there 
cannot be said to be a real temptation at all in such a case. The 
fall is the inevitable reaction to stimulus. Temptation always 
implies.a struggle. . Clearly the best preparation to meet temptation 
is the systematic increase of the coefficient of activity of those ideas 
that our whole nature recognizes to be noble. ; 

The preparation of the young to meet temptation is of the first 
importance in education. Taking the word “ten.ptation” in its 
usual sinister sense, the main purpose of the trainer of character is 
to make his pupil temptation-proof. The first thing to be done is 
obviously to build up strong combinations of ideas. These com- 
binations must be moral as combinations; but.it does not follow that 
the elements of which they are composed are in themselves morally 
desirable. In the world there are so many evil elements that it is 
impossible for the educatcr to keep them entirely out of the experi- 
ence of the pupil. It is, accordingly, bad policy to restrict the edu- 
cator to good elements. A moral combination that has no reference 
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to evil is an absurdity in our world. It has to be admitted that in 
this way the presentative activity of ideas of evil is increased, but 
in the same degree is increased the activity of the corresponding 
ideas of good. Further, the activity of the connection between the 
good and the evil is increased also, and the whole meaning of the 
combination is that it shall work against evil. By the process the 
ideas of evil are made to play the traitor to themselves; for the same 
power that enables them to force their way into consciousness sees 
to it that they have to bring in their train the good ideas to which they 
have been fettered in the teacher’s combination. The antidote 
is inseparably associated with the poison. 

Further, the recognition and manipulation of evil ideas in this 
way take from them one of their most dangerous attractions, the 
seductive power of the mysterious and the unknown. On the other 
hand, it is not suggested that the educator should go out of his way 
to discover evil ideas for the purpose of moral training. The “awful 


' example” has a psychology of its own, which cannot be discussed 


here. It is enough at present to point out that there always will 
be enough evil within the normal experience of the pupil to supply 
material for the moral teacher, without any need for searching out 
special examples. 

The principle underlying the method above suggested of meeting 
temptation is the preference of the positive to the negative. Virtue 
has too long been treated as something more or less negative. The 
good man has been too long judged by what he did not do rather 
than by what he did do. In modern thinking the positive is more 
insisted upon. This is the sense in which we must understand 
Herbart’s startling paradox: “The stupid man cannot be virtuous.” 
As a matter of fact, the plain man is convinced that this is precisely 
what the stupid man can be. He may be good for little else, but 
at least he can be virtuous. All that this implies is that we con- 
sider the stupid man capable of refraining from this, that, and the 
other evil thing; whereas real virtue consists in being and doing. 
The vapory negations that failed to entitle the soul of Tomlinson to 
a place in either the upper or the nether world no longer suffice for 
the moralist. We have passed from the “Thou shalt not” of the 
Old Testament to the “Thou shalt” of the New. We must save 
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ourselves from the power of the tempter by being too busy doing 
good to attend to him, 

There is another method of meeting temptation that has had its 
day, but has still some practical supporters, though few of them have 
the courage to state their theory in so many terms. For want of a 
better name, this may be called the “inoculation” method. It is 
associated with the once familiar phrase “sowing his wild oats.” 
There was a time when these wild oats were regarded with a certain 
amount of tolerant complacency. It was felt that allowance had to 
be made for the exuberance of youth, and the kindly view embodied 
in such phrases as “‘ Boys will be boys” was sometimes used to cover 
a more or less conscious, but clearly vicious, theory that a certain 
degree of vice might form a part of a moral training. The milder 
troubles of vaccination were to be preferred to the serious ravages 
of small-pox. The man-of-the-world tolerance that pleaded for 
moderation “even in virtue” was not confined to Horace, A theory 
not unlike this underlies the attempt to increase the marvel of our 
Lord’s temptation by pointing out that it involved a greater strain on 
him than ever fell to the lot of man, inasmuch as he did not yield at 
any single point, and thus did not get the alleviation that such yielding 
gains for man. The psychology of this is unsound, Yielding to 
temptation may give temporary relief, but it increases the total effort 
demanded by the struggle throughout life taken as a whole. The 
teaching of psychology is that every fall weakens to some extent the 
power of resistance. The temptation is sometimes so strong that 
human endurance is overcome, and it becomes us to be very charitable 
in our judgments of others; but, all the same, psychologically, every 
yielding to temptation is at the least a blunder, So far frcm render- 
ing us immune to temptation, a limited amount of yielding cnly 
renders us weaker in face of the next trial. 

Still another way of meeting temptation is the paradoxical one 
of fleeing from it. This discreet method is emphatically to be recom- 
mended, What is the good of praying every day, “Lead us not into 
temptation,” if we do not do our part to render the prayer effective ? 
The particular way in which we seek to evade temptation has, no 
doubt, an importance of its own. Monastic seclusion is too whole- 
hearted a way of applying the principle. In it we flee, not only 
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temptation, but many responsibilities as well. We are not here 
concerned with the wider motives that lead to monastic seclusion. 
It is enough for us to know that it is a psychological mistake, so far 
as temptation is concerned. Fleeing from the world, we flee from a 
great body of interests that help very greatly in limiting the power. 
of temptation.. Besides, the monk does not really flee irom tempta- 
tion. In his cell he has escaped from the world of men to some 
extent, but he carries his temptation with him, and he has to fight it 
with fewer allies oi his side. “If he be full of spiritual enthusiasm, 
he may be able to resist successfully, because this enthusiasm gives 
content to his life. But if he has fled from the world merely to escape 
temptation, he has made a mistake. Even if he is able to resist 
positive sin, it is at an unreasonable cost. His is the case of the man 
who never does wrong because he never does anything. 

The natural antithesis to the monastic ideal is the knightly, in 
which, so far from fleeing from temptation, the knight seeks it out 
in order to overcome it. The wise man follows neither model. He 
does not go out of his way to seek temptation, any more than he 
shirks it when it appears in the ordinary course of his life. He is 
naturally interested to know the best way of meeting it. 

Hitherto we have dealt mainly with the means of preparing the 
boy to meet temptation. Now we must speak of the process itself. 
Here, as elsewhere in psychology, the important point is the incidence 
of consciousness. It must be concentrated on certain aspects of the 
experience and diverted frcm others. One essential concomitant of 
consciousness in the interaction between thought and action is inhibi- 
tion. In ordinary reflex action stimulus is followed by action with 
the minimum of delay. The consciousness has no part in the opera- 
tion. Wherever consciousness is introduced, there is always a period 
of inhibition between the stimulus and the action. Things are held 
in abeyance for a longer or shorter period, and the resulting action 
is more or less deliberately determined. In temptation this inhibition 
period is usually prolonged. Up to a certain point this delay is a 
gain to the tempted; beyond that point it is in favor of the tempter. 
A sudden temptation may produce an immediate fall, in which case 
the whole process has been really a reflex act; and there is no imme- 
diate responsibility for the act itself, though there is for the state of 
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the soul that made such a reflex possible. In a temptation involving 
inhibition—that is, in a real temptation—what happens is that ail 
the groups of relevant ideas that form the normal conten‘ of the 
tempted soul are called up and are confronted by the new combina- 
tion that the temptation is suggesting. The very fact that the whole 
of the available ideas are called upon insures that the resulting 
action will be more likely to represent the real nature of the person 
than would be the case if action followed immediately on suggestion. 
The suggested action is examined against a background made up 
of the whole of the mental content of the tempted person. The 
tempter seeks for a response from one part only of the personality of 
the tempted. This is recognized in such phrases as “getting him 
on his soft side,” ‘I was not myself when I did it,” “the appeal from 
Philip drunk to Philip sober.” It is quite certain that in many cases, 
if the person tempted realized—a different thing from mere intellectual 
apprehension—all that the action meant, it would never have been 
performed. If the sight of the results of ill deeds were as clear as the 
sight of means to do ill deeds, it is certain that they would less fre- 
quently lead to ill deeds done. 

But while it is obvious that there should be sufficient concentraticn 
of consciousness upon the temptation to enable the real self to develop 
so as to compare itself with the action suggested, there is a limit 
beyond which the consciousness should not be allowed to dwell upon 
the matter of the temptation. Once the case is understood and is 
clearly presented to the soul in the light of all the relevant soul- 
content, the time has come for a diversion of consciousness; that is, 
for a change of interest. The ordinary course of temptation leads to 
an intellectual conviction—if the proper inhibition period has been 
gained—that the action ought not to be performed. The decision 
is given against the tempter, and the case is theoretically clcsed. 
Experience shows us, however, that the worst of the temptation may 
be still to come, and it is in the struggle that follows that the con- 
sciousness, so far from being a help to the tempted, really plays into 
the hands of the tempter. To brood over the suggested action is 
precisely the worst thing that the tempted person can do. The 
moment the intellectual decision is reached, the attention must be 
directed elsewhere. If the temptation has been to choose between 
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two incompatible actions, the moment of decision is the time to 
perform the action that renders the other impossible. But in many 
cases the choice is only between doing or not doing a particular action, 
which may be performed as well tomorrow or next week as today. 
It is in cases of this kind that we must call in all the extraneous help 
available. We must take every opportunity of quickening the pre- 
sentative activity of those ideas of a better kind that we know to 
be most powerful, and give ourselves up to their influence. In 
ejecting undesirable ideas, we must rely largely upon the expulsive 
power of contrary interests. 
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THE MESSAGES OF THE PSALMS 
PSALM 46 


PROFESSOR JOHN E. McFADYEN 
Knox College, Toronto, Canada 


God is our refuge and strength, 

A very present help in trouble. 

. Therefore will we not fear, though 
the earth do change, 

And though the mountains be moved 
in the heart of the seas; 

. Though the waters thereof roar and 
be troubled, 

Though the mountains shake with 
the swelling thereo}. 

. There is a river, the streams whereof 
make glad the city of God, 

The holy place of the tabernacles of 
the Most High. 

. God is in the midst of her; she shall 
not be moved: 

God shall help her, and that right 
early. 

. The nations raged, the kingdoms 
were moved: 

He uttered his voice, the earth 
melted. 

. The Lord of hosts is with us; 

The God of Jacob is our refuge. 

. Come, behold the works of the Lord, 

What desolations he hath made in 
the earth. 


. He maketh wars to cease unto the 


end of the earth; 
He breaketh the bow, and cutteth 
the spear in sunder; 
He burneth the chariots in the fire. 
. Be still, and know that I am God: 
I will be exalted among the nations, 
I will be exalted in the earth. 
. The Lord of hosts is with us; 
The God of Jacob is our refuge. 
—Revised Version. 


Elohim is our refuge and stronghold, 
fully proved as a help in troubles: 
Therefore will we not fear, though the 

earth should change, 

And though the mountains should. sink 
into the ocean’s midst; 

Let the waters thereof roar and foam, 
let the mountains quake at the inso- 
lence thereof: 

(Jehovah Sabdoth is with us; 
our sure retreat is Jacob’s God.) 


(His loving kindness is) a river, the arms 
whereof make glad the city of God, the 
sanctuary of the Most High. 

Elohim is in the midst of her; she tot- 
ters not; 

Elohim helps her when the morn ap- 
pears. 

Nations roar, kingdoms totter: 
he utters his voice; the earth melts 
away. 

Jehovah Sabdoth is with us; 
our sure retreat is Jacob’s God. 


Come, behold the works of Jehovah, 
who appoints such astonishments in 
the earth, 

Who makes wars to cease unto the end 
of the earth, 

Who breaks the bow, and cuts the spear 
in sunder; 

Who burns the chariot in the fire. 

“Give up, and be sure that I am Elohim: 
I will exalt myself among the nations, 
I will exalt myself in the earth.” 

Jehovah Sabdoth is with us; 
our sure retreat is Jacob’s God. 


—Canon Cheyne’s translation. 
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This song, like so many in the Psalter, is expressed in terms so 
general that several periods contend for the honor of producing it; 
and yet the feeling is all but irresistible that it is written under the 
immediate impression of a great, and at that time conclusive, victory. 
Such a burst of confident praise, such a vivid description of the 
raging of the nations and their discomfiture by Jehovah, is hardly 
the result of mere meditation on the marvelous deliverance of God, 
but must have been stimulated by the experience of such a deliver- 
ance. The poet who wrote it, one feels, must have seen a proud 
enemy discomfited—bows broken, spears snapped, chariots in 
flames, an anxious city miraculously delivered from peril. The 
psalm betrays close affinities with prophesies in the book of Isaiah, 
and may have been written to celebrate the deliverance from the 
army of Sennacherib which produced so stupendous, and in some 
ways unfortunate (cf. Jer. 7:4), an impression on the Jewish mind. 

The sentiment of the Psalms is never vague, yet the language is 
seldom definite. The power of the Psalter has been confessed by 
every age of the Christian as weil as of the Jewish church; and that 
power depends largely upon the applicability of its language to situa- 
tions varying, it may be, in detail and appearance, but essentially the 
same. The psalmists have the power, which only the greatest lyrists 
and the deepest thinkers have, of seeing the general in the particu- 
lar, and, in delineating their own experience, of dropping all that is 
adventitious, and expressing only the eternal. a" 

This psalm presents us with magnificent confusions and with a 
no less magnificent order.. The first strophe (vss. 1-3), ending 
originally, in all probability, with the refrain which closes the other 
two (vss. 7, II), . 

Jehovah of ovis | is with us, 

‘A high tower to us is the God of Jacob, 
shows us a world in confusion—the earth reeling to and fro, the 
trembling mountains whose roots are in the nether sea, the swelling 
waters of the mighty ocean. In the second strophe the horror -is 
‘heightened. The first revealed angry nature; to this the second adds 
cruel men; the raging seas of the one merge into. the blustering 
worldly kingdoms of the other, ready to assault the stronghold of the 
city of God. Ready, but not able; for the gentle stream of Zion is 
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more than a match for the devastating waters of Assyria, and 
Jehovah of hosts is with us, 
A high tower to us is the God of Jacob. 

In a world where all is movement and confusion, Israel stands 
firm, because her confidence is in. Jehovah. ‘We will not fear.” 
She can look out upon the future with serenity; for the God who has 
saved her from the terrible Assyrian can save her from any and every 
foe. So she will not fear, though the heavens should fall, and the 
great mountains shake to their foundations,-and the solid earth on 
which she stands reel to and fro. We do not wonder at so superb a 
faith, if it was inspired by the deliverance from the Assyrians under 
Sennacherib. That deliverance must have convinced the pious 
hearts of the day that God’s grace was a strong and reliable thing, 
and that there was a river, unseen of mortal eye though it might be, 
whose streams could make glad the sore-pressed city. of God. 

The religious genius of this verse is not fully appreciated till we 
realize how destitute Jerusalem was of anything that could have given 
birth to such a thought. Ninck, in his.book On Biblical Paths 
(p. 90), has, in a striking passage, made this point very plain:. - 


While other celebrated cities owe their significance, power, and splendor — 


pre-eminently to natural conditions—for example, to their commanding situation 
on streams or seas, to their position in the midst of the paths of commerce, or to 


the fruitfulness and productivity of the surrounding country—Jerusalen#, the- 


most significant and celebrated of all the cities in the world, is distinguished pre- 
_ cisely by the absence of these natural advantages. Standing lonely in the wilder- 
ness, built upon hard and rocky soil, with no rich pastures, with hardly a field, 
without a river, indeed with hardly a spring, far from the great paths of commerce, 
she owes her unique significance and fame to quite other causes than thege of 
the other great cities of the world. She is what she is without a peeg, only through 
the divine world-conquering revelation of which she was the scene, and which, 
proceeding from her, has penetrated the whole world. She plays no- niainner 
of réle in any other direction’ whatever. He who has no eye for these facts will 
be very much disappointed in a journey to Jerusalem. 

‘ This is the best commentary on the forty-sixth psalm. The city 
“without a river” has become the most famous city in the world 
because of her-unseen river, the river of the grace of her God. The 
desert was never far away; its atmosphere and influence are on many 
a page of Judean prophecy. There was little or nothing in the land- 
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scape to suggest the refreshing streams. But to the clear eyes of 
faith the river was there; it was in their history, in the recent deliver- 
ance. The silver line of the river of God can be seen winding its 
way through the history of men; and sometimes it is so plain that 
none but the blind can miss it. Well might the members of the 
ancient Jewish church, with their eyes upon that river, lift up their 
hearts in this triumphant song; for 

Jehovah of hosts is with us, 

A high tower to us is the God of Jacob. 

There was no mistaking his power to help. His work was 
thoroughly done; it was there for any to witness who would listen to 
the poet’s summons: ‘“‘Come and see what Jehovah has done.” If 
God is a living God who works in the world, then it is legitimate to 
expect that some traces of his operation should be visible; and the 
man who knows history will not be afraid when the challenge comes. 
He can appeal to experience, ‘Come and see;” and to that appeal 
there is no honorable evasion. The psalmist had proof positive of 
the power of his God. The spears were snapped in two, the bows 
were broken in pieces, the chariots were burning in the fire; the 
emblems of a mighty heathenism had been obliterated. Similarly, 
the power of Jesus and his gospel is attested today by its triumph 
over heathen religion in its manifold forms. The missionary upon 
the foreign field, and not less perhaps the minister at home, looking 
over the indubitable facts of their experience, can confidently adopt 
the words of this ancient appeal: ‘Come and see what the Lord has 
done.” wine 

Toward the close Jehovah himself lifts up an awful voice of warn- 
ing. ‘Cease your fruitless warfare,” he says, “and know that I am 
God; ye cannot fight successfully against me, or against the people 
who believe in me and whose cause is mine. It is I who make wars 
to cease and who bring peace to my people; I am Lord of all. I 
will be exalted among the nations, I will be exalted in the earth.” 
Then, with a confidence renewed-and refreshed by these words of 
Jehovah, the people once more raise the old shout of praise: 

Jehovah of hosts is ith us, 
A high tower to us is the God of Jacob. 


The secret of his success lies in his name, Jehovah of hosts. As 
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master of the hosts, nothing can withstand him. He stills the noise. 


of the sea and the raging of the peoples; he has but to speak, and 
the earth melts. How pitiful are the armies of the earth, with their 
brittle swords and frail chariots and mortal men, when matched 
against the hosts of heaven under the leadership of Jehovah! 

In this psalm there is a majestic ring which we miss in the quieter 
music of the New Testament. There the national note has died away. 
Here nations rage and storm and foam like the sea; Israel takes her 
place over against them, and the national pulse quickens. In the 
New Testament, Israel is no longer a political force. She has to 
listen to the dictation of the “nations” whom she hates; even the 
best pay tribute without a murmur; the finer spirits retire into them- 
selves or commune with one another. But there is no nation. When 
the apostle says, “In all these things we are more than conquerors; 
for I am persuaded that neither death nor life, nor any other creature 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God,” the victors are 
those who are “in Christ Jesus our Lord.” It is one of the glories of 
the Old Testament that it is inspired through and through with a 
sense of national duty and aspiration. As, in Psalm 67, it is con- 
scious, as a nation, of its mission, so here:it is wamauan as a nation, 


of the triumph of its faith. 
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PROFESSOR GEORGE E. HORR, D.D. 
Newton Theological Institution 


Christianity gave rise to a distinctive and characteristic institu- 
tion—the Christian church; but we can easily imagine the Christian 
religion as existing without the church, for Christianity is not the 
church, though the two are often confused. Certain institutions that 
preceded the organization of the church, like the family and the 
state, are equally of divine origin, and the work of the church must 
be correlated with them. Indeed, a principal function of the church 
is to interfuse and interpenetrate these other divine institutions with 
the spirit and power of vital Christianity. The Christian religion 
has a mission and a message to institutions as well as to individuals. 
~ It is, therefore, of great importance that every suitable means for pro- 
moting the Christian life should have a place within the home. The 
custom of. household worship could not have a more satisfactory 
_ enforcement than that afforded by such considerations. 

_ Even if we conceive of the mission of Christianity from a strictly 
individualist point of view, and regard it as designed to evangelize 
and edify persons, there are few instrumentalities so effective for 
_ these purposes as the resources of the home. Inevitably the mem- 
bers of a household touch each other, influence each other, and 
react upon each other in the most intimate and potent ways. The 
* @irect work of the church must be done largely through assemblies 
“ of individuals. It is not an accident that a house of public worship 
- is the invariable accompaniment of the establishment of a church in 
acommunity. The association is so close between the house and the 
erganization that the word “church” may signify either. Our 
usual public services on the first day of the week, our prayer-meetings, 
and Sunday schools, and young people’s meetings are all variants of 
the type of activity which seeks to utilize some regular or occasional 
_assemblage of individuals for the accomplishment of its purposes. 
_ But, in the home, Christianity and the church have at hand another 
“social form of the greatest value for evangelization and edification. 
104 
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In the home the Christian father and mother, simply by the use of 
their divine privileges, may easily accomplish that which the pastor 
or Sunday-schocl teacher is powerless to effect. The relationships of 
the home are not formal or adventitious; they are vital and ele- 
mental. The counsel and personality of a wise and loving parent 
make an appeal to which there is no human parallel. The ties of 
love and confidence and intimate human association afford direct 
and natural channels of influence. 

It is unfortunate when the Sunday school or the juvenile young 
people’s society proves a temptation to parents to devolve upon these 
organizations the direct religious training of their children. In seek- 
ing to build up these agencies the church should never forget that it 
is to exert its principal influence upon children by permeating their 
‘homes with Christian ideals and impulses. If the atmosphere of the 
household is Christian, and the attitude of parents toward each other 
and toward their children reflects the spirit of Christ, the church need 
not ask for any. means more effective than the home itself for bring- 
ing human minds and hearts to the allegiance of Christ. 

One of the hopeful signs of the times is that our wisest pastors 
and religious leaders are discerning the place of the home in the 
economy of the kingdom of God. A dominant rote in the Chris- 
tianity cf the future will be its insistent emphasis upon home influ~ 
ences. The superficial and sometimes sensational treatment of the 
home in pulpit discourse is certain to be replaced by wise and dis- 
criminating inculcation as to the ideals of the Christian family, and 
the methods of making its superlative influence upon character the 
strongest for good. We shall come to see that the finest test of the 
real Christianity of any community is not the number of persons 
who call themselves Christians, but the number of homes that are 
Christianized. 

In all such homes one of the main ‘idlnions toward inspiring 
‘and perpetuating the best ideals will be the family altar. Family 
worship, of course, will not make up for the lack of a genuinely 
Christian spirit in the home life. It will not take the place of the 
reciprocal affection, the gracious spirit, the noble outlook upon life, 
that come from fellowship with Christ. Without something of 
these qualities the observance itself will be simply formal and unfruit- 
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ful; but when family worship is sincere and vital, it will reinvigorate 
the Christian temper, and it will prove one of the most potent forces 
toward resisting the inroads of selfishness and compromise with low 
standards which are the besetting sins of most of us, no matter what 
our professions. 

Consider what it means to a household to engage daily in a com- 
mon acknowledgment of dependence upon God, and of gratitude to 
him for his mercies; what it means to ask daily for his help and 
guidance in right living, and to have the minds of its members brought 
into common contact with some of the great thoughts of his revela- 
tion. It is only necessary to present the nature and blessing of 
family worship clearly to Christian men and women to have them 
recognize at once the obligation and privileges of the observance. 
Its claims are so self-evidencing and cogent that they do not need 
the support of argument. They are axiomatic. It is not strange 
that the Christian heart of the world has so responded to Burns’s 
picture of family prayer, in the “‘Cotter’s Saturday Night,” that the 
poet has almost been canonized in spite of himself. 

It may not be quite easy to point to the chapters and verses in the 
Scriptures enjoining the daily family prayer; and we are glad that it 
is so. The practice does not rest upon the authority of a formal 
commandment; rather it rests upon the superb authority of the 
Christian spirit. The duty, if we may give that name to a high 
privilege, belongs to that class of obligations which are acknowledged 
with glad response the moment they are stated. 

And the influence of family prayer is nearly as helpful to the 
spiritual life of parents as it is to the temper and atmosphere of the 
home life. The constant experience of Christian men is that the 
moments spent in household worship sweeten the day as with an 
aroma from a divine realm, and brighten the spiritual ideal so that 
the soul is strengthened against the temptation to conform to 
unworthy standards. One who goes forth to his daily task, or 
returns from it to lead his household worship, will be apt to find 
this engagement wholly incompatible with indulgence in evil © ‘or 
indifference to the claims of God. 

The real question is not as to the rightfulness and blessing of the 
observance, but as to times and methods. 
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Let us frankly edmit that it is not nearly so easy to find a place 
in the home life for family worship as it was a generation ago. Home 
life has been becoming increasingly.complicated. In the menage of 
an average suburban family, for example, the father, if a business 
man in the city, has to time his movements by an early morning train. 
The younger children often have to leave home for their school as 
early as the father for his business. ‘The older children have engage- 
ments that they regard as equally imperative. The difficulties of 
bringing the family together early in the morning before breakfast, 
or of having breakfast a half-hour sooner, are exceedingly real in 
most homes: Indeed, the difficulty of bringing the whole family 
together at. any one time during the day, with sufficient margin of 
time to relieve the home worship of the sense of hurry, is not incon- 
siderable. The opportunity does not come of itself. It has to be 
made, deliberately planned for in the routine of home life; and when 
the place has been arranged, it has to be maintained at the cost of 
effort, and sometimes at the cost of sacrificing other desirable things. 
But if our hearts are set upon building the family altar, we can 
always do it, just as we can always find time for the things that we 
really want to do. Either before or after breakfast, or after the 
evening meal—which is the time when most American households 
are commonly together—fifteen or twenty minutes can be set apart 
for family worship—a gift to God of our time, just as the money we 
give to the church or to missions is a gift to God of our property. On 
Sundays the opportunity will be ampler. The worship in the home 
will be an admirable preparation for the worship in the sanctuary; 
and the twilight of a Sunday evening brings its own gracious 
invitation to praise and prayer. 

The reading of the Scriptures, of course, will occupy a prominent 
place in family, worship. It used to be the custom of our fathers to 
read the Bible straight through in this service from Genesis to Revela- 
tion.. Nothing was omitted; genealogies, lists of kings and captains, 
and details of the division of real estate—everything was read. Was 
it not all the Word of God? | Was it not because of dulness of spir- 
itual preception that one failed to discern in all Scripture what was 
profitable for the soul? What were men that they should assume to 
pick and choose among the things of the Most High? In our time 
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we have been delivered from the crude and mechanical ideas about 
the nature of the Bible upon which these questions were based. We 
see that the Scriptures are the record of a progressive revelation, and 
that very different values attach to different portions. The choice of 
passages for use in family prayer should be made under the dictates of 
Christian perceptions of fitness and value. One suggestion, how- 
ever, is pertinent. The modern literary study of the Bible has made 
it clear that the Scriptures are the repository of many literary forms; 
for example, in these pages we have history, poetry—lyric, epic, and. 
dramatic—oratory, and the essay. An examination of Professor 
Moulton’s Modern Reader’s Bible will show, almost at a glance, the 
literary character and structure of a given passage, and, instead of 
being guided by the wholly artificial and frequently misleading 
divisions of chapters and verses, we have before us the literary wholes 
of which.a book is composed. For example, in the fourth chapter 
of the Proverbs, vss. 10-20, there is a bit of poetry, without close 
connection with what precedes-or follows it. It miay properly be 
isolated and read by itself, and so separated and read it stands forth 
as the wisest of counsels. It should be entitled “‘The Two Paths.” 
It is a flawless gem. Most of the great Wisdom literature breaks up 
under a little examination into these separate unities. Then each 
passage stands forth in all its beauty. But to read a chapter con- 
taining several of these separate wholes, as though it were an 
unbroken narrative, is like reading continuously three or four of 
Tennyson’s shorter poems without giving the listener a hint of the 
change of topic, or of the shifting of the point of view. A like dis- 
crimination -is to be exercised in the choice of readings from the 
gospels or the epistles. Professor Moulton’s work has made this 
process easy. 

The Bible also contains some literary forms without an under- 
standing of which the passages are robbed of a greater part of beauty 
and power. -Some psalms are designed to be read responsively,. but 
some psalms do not lend themselves at all to this treatment. For 
example, Psalm 34 is composed of an introduction, vss. 1 and 2; _ 
three solo parts, vss. 3-6, 11-14, and 19-20; and three choruses, 
vss. 7-10, 15-18, and 21-22.. Suppose now this psalm is read in the 
family worship, we shall have the father, or the leader of the devotions, 
reading the introduction: 
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I will bless the Lord at all times; 
His praise shall continually be in my mouth. 
My soul shall make her boast in the Lord; 
The meek shall hear thereof and be glad. 
Let now the mother, or an elder son or daughter, respond in the 
gracious solo, which expresses the sentiment of an individual: 
O magnify the Lord with me, 
And let us exalt his. name together. 
I sought the Lord, and he answered me, 
And delivered me from all my fears.- 
They looked unto him and were lightened; 
This poor man cried, and the Lord heard him, 
And saved him out of all his troubles. 
Then follows the chorus, in which the experience of the individual, 
who has been blessed and helped because he trusted in the Lord, 
is made the basis of a universal principle that God will help all those 
who trust in him. It is a chorus of universal faith, as fine in its way 
as anything in Sophocles. Let now the whole family unite in repeat- 
ing the chorus: 
The angel of the Lord encampeth round about them that fear hi», 
And delivereth them. 
O taste and see that the Lord is good; 
Blessed is the man that trusteth in him. 
O fear the Lord, ye his saints; . 
For there is no want to them that fear him. - 
The young lions. do lack, and suffer hunger; 
But they that seek the Lord shall not want any good thing. 
Similar solos and choruses occur in the passages indicated above. 
When a psalm like this is.read in accordance with its literary struc- 
ture, the whole poem is illuminated; it becomes a new work, full of 
‘light and grace, and conveying a spiritual lesson of supreme value 
in the forms of consummate art. 3 
Of course, no one who is sensitive in the least to literary or spir- 
itual values would think of having the verses or sentences of a passage 
read consecutively by different members of the household group. 
And yet that custom prevails rather extensively in the family wor- 
ship of American households. The practice probably arcse at a 
time when the very words of the Bible were conceived of as possess- 
ing talismanic power. We now recognize that it is not the words, 
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but the ideas they convey, that are sacred. We should never think 
of conveying the ideas of an author to a group of people by giving 
each person a sentence or two of the essay or poem to read. 

Participation of all the members of the group in this part of the 
service may be secured by the use of such passages as Psalm 34, and 
of all the psalms designed for responsive reading. The members of 
the family may be asked to repeat favorite passages or texts bearing 
on specific topics, such as the providence of God, the love of Christ, 
or the conditions of blessedness. The repetition of choice poems is 
also appropriate. The writer will not soon forget a certain twilight 
time on a Sunday when, during the family worship, the little seven- 
year-old daughter of the house repeated Longfellow’s “Sifting of 
Peter.” The gracious words falling from those sweet girlish lips 
wove throughout the little group new ties of love to each other, and 
of devotion to Christ. 

As a matter of actual experience, one of the serious difficulties in 
the maintenance of family worship has been the idea, prevalent in 
households unfamiliar with liturgical worship, that the daily prayer 
in the home should be the free utterance of the moment, and 
should not be read. In certain moods, or when excessively weary, 
it is a burden to be called on to express ideas or sentiments, and that 
is involved in leading in prayer. Even those who are gifted in prayer 
sometimes feel this. As a matter of fact, in such conditions free 
prayer is apt to be run into a stereotyped form. It is wise in house- 
hold worship to use free prayer, or to read one’s supplications accord- 
ing to the mood of the hour; for it is always unwise to make the 
exercise one of mental strain to a weary father. There are several 
collections of prayers for household use that could be commended; 
while the family prayers in the Book of Common Prayer are compre- 
hensive, simple, and touchingly expressive of the usual and spiritual 
needs of a Christian household. No one form, however, should be 
used too frequently, and free prayer is the ideal. 

If singing can be given a place in the family devotions, they will 
be greatly enriched. We can hardly imagine Martin Luther as 
tolerating any kind of family worship in which singing had no 
place. What household picture is more delightful than that of a 
family group about the piano, perhaps before prayer, and just after 
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the reading of the Scriptures, singing a hymn like Whittier’s ““We 
may not climb the heavenly steeps,” or Sir Walter Scott’s “When 
Israel of the Lord beloved,” or Binney’s “Eternal light, eternal 
light,’”’ or Matheson’s “O love that will not let me go”! The memory 
of the family gathering, of the sweet voices, of the glad faces, of the 
spiritual influence of the song, sinks into the soul. The impression 
is ineffaceable; it is a treasure forever. 

It seems impossible that Christian parents who realize what 
family worship may be to the household life, and to the spiritual 
influences that are molding the characters of their children, as well 
as their own, should neglect to establish and maintain the family 
altar. There are difficulties in the way; at times some little sacrifices 
may be involved. But difficulties and sacrifices are as the small 
dust of the balance when compared with the privileges and lasting 
rewards attached to the daily practice of honoring God in the home 
by reading his Word, acknowledging his claims, and seeking his help. 
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THE MATERIAL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


REV. W. G. BALLANTINE, D.D., LL.D. 
Springfield, Mass. 


A new interest has sprung up in religious education. A great 
association has been formed to promote it. An annual convention, 
assembling hundreds of representative leaders in religion and in 
education, has made for itself a permanent place on the calendar. 
Now for the first time there is a national platform, above the plane 
of local and sectarian influences, from which the best thought of 
workers in all parts of the broad field may find free utterance and 
be assured of general and respectful attention. 

The significance of the establishment of such a parliament of 
intelligence, reason, and courtesy, where before all was division, 
mutual ignorance, rivalry, and misunderstanding, cannot be over- 
estimated. Great things are to be expected. In the Sunday school, 
particularly, which has lagged behind the day school, there will be 
improvements. There will be better rooms, better ventilation, 
better maps and pictures, better libraries, better music, and better 
pedagogical methods. 

There is, however, one question as yet little attended to, which, 
as.the general preliminary talk inevitable at the beginning of such a 
movement subsides, will shape itself distinctly out of the cloud of 
matters and will demand ample consideration—the question of 
material. What, with our finer equipment and our perfected peda- 
gogical art, is going to be taught ? What, at the end of fifteen years 
of education in the Sunday school, may Christian young people be 
fairly expected to know, and what should they be prepared to do? . 
As yet the main body of Sunday school workers shows no conscious- 
ness that there is any large matter for investigation here. The 
tacit assumption is well-nigh universal that the Bible is the only 
textbook for the Sunday school, and that it is to be studied in small 
sections by means of “lesson-helps,” In accordance with this idea, 
some churches have.even abandoned the time-honored name “Sunday 
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school,” and are using “Bible school” instead. So far as there is 
‘discussion of material, it turns upon the relative merits of different 
series of Bible lessons and of the lesson-helps of rival publishers. 

But the time has come for a revolution in religious education 
similar to that which came in scientific education when it turned 
from the deductive study of Aristotle to the inductive study of the 
earth and the stars. The problems and activities of the religious 
life of today must have a large place in it. It must introduce the 
young to those conceptions of the universe and to those facts in 
biology which strike the modern scientist dumb, as he finds himself 
face to face with “God in his world.” The time has come when 
religious education shall cease to be the study of disconnected notes 
upon fragments of sacred text expressed in the English of three 
hundred years ago. The Bible and the life and words of Jesus can 
no longer be viewed as isolated phenomena separated from us by a 
chasm of two thousand years, during which God has done nothing 
and has revealed no new truth. They will be studied in their place 
as parts of a great continuous movement never more manifest than 
today. The time has come when religious education can no longer 
ignore the entire history and literature of the Christian church and 
the Christian nations, confining its attention to ancient Jewish 
history and literature, and to Christianity in its first generation. 

All that is now taught to children above the lowest grades in the 
Sunday school is given in the form of explanations, illustrations, or ap- 
plications of a portion of Bible text, or as supposed deductions from it. 
The method is in the last degree cumbersome, fragmentary, and con- 
fusing. It rests upon the theory that “‘all things necessary for man’s 
salvation, faith, and life are either expressly set down in Scripture, or 
by good and necessary consequence may be deduced from Scripture;” 
in other words, that a man may learn all that he needs to know without 
studying his own nature, situation, and environment, or anything 
that has happened within the last two thousand years, or anything 
that is going on now. As a matter of fact, a vast amount of extra- 
biblical material is brought in under the heads of explanations, 
illustrations, applications, and deductions. But it is brought in “in 
mangled forms.” The result is that the learner is left in hopeless 
confusion of mind as to what really is in the Bible and what is not. 
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Nowhere does the weakness of the method appear more strikingly 
than in the attempt to enforce the duty of total abstinence from what 
the Bible says of wine. 

The contention of this article is that all of this illustrative and 
supposedly deductive matter can be much more clearly, consecutively, 
comprehensively, and impressively presented in separate courses of 
lessons that do not profess at all to be Bible studies. Let the young 
be familiarized with so much of the Bible as is suited to their imma- 
turity, but let them at the same time, in other classes, be instructed 
in the facts of nature and of history, in that knowledge of their own 
minds and bodies, and of the present state of the world, which shall 
enable them to bring the truths of the Bible into relation with realities. 
Let us reorganize the curriculum of the Sunday school upon peda- 
gogical principles, so that upon the completion of it a young Christian 
may know where he is, what is now going on, and how he may most 
effectively take part in the enterprises of good men. 

There is abundant time in the fifteen years for all that is here 
asked for. All that is now learned of the Bible, were attention 
fixed upon it apart from illustrative and homiletical matter, could 
be very quickly mastered. Only very limited portions of the Old 
Testament are ever used in the instruction of classes under the adult 
grade. ‘The legal codes, the histories of the kings, the long dialogues 
in the book of Job, the majority of the psalms, the mass of the proverbs, 
the repetitious and obscure chapters of the prophets, cannot be 
taught to children. It is only a few striking incidents and choice 
extracts that are available. When the assigned lessons include 
more, the teachers simply fill up the time with something else. The 
question may well be raised whether it is desirable that Christian 
children should have in their hands the complete unexpurgated Old 
Testament. Let any parent peruse the book of Genesis, and mark 
how largely it is concerned with marital secrets, obstetrical details, 
and the minutiz of sexual sins, and then let him consider whether he 
wishes his little son and daughter to begin their religious education 
with that as a textbook. True, the story of Joseph is there; but it 
stands in its moral beauty “a white lily in a stagnant fen,” if we may 
adapt Longfellow’s words; for it is interrupted for the hideous par- 
ticulars of Judah’s family history. Beginners in other departments 
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of knowledge are not sent to original sources. Public-school children 
do not study Roman or English history from unedited documents. 
Experts are now pretty generally agreed that the history as given in 
the Old Testament is idealized for sermonic purposes, and that the 
events did not happen as pictured. Would it not be well then, in 
view of all considerations, to have prepared a set of four brief text- 
books, one containing such Old Testament stories as are suitable 
for the youngest, one with narratives for older ‘children, one giving 
the main facts of Hebrew history as now understood, and one made 
up of the choicest extracts of poetry, wisdom, and prophecy? With- 
these four small books, expressed in English as spoken today in 
America, the pupils could be quickly and thoroughly familiarized; 
and they would know more, and know it more definitely, than under 
the present system. 

The New Testament has a surprisingly limited amount of matter 
for use below the adult grade. It is, to begin with, a very small 
book. Printed in ordinary type and in the manner of ordinary 
books, it makes a volume of less than five hundred pages. It opens 
with four lives of Christ, all very brief, and yet each so largely dupli- 
cating the others that the net result can be compressed into a single 
narrative of little over half the compass of the four. The book of 
Acts follows, and within sixty-five pages sketches the establishment 
of the church and the missionary labors of Peter and Paul. Into 
the controversy over circumcision, which bulks so large in the book 
of Acts, and into the details of Paul’s itineraries around the A°gean, 
our children are not often taken. The remainder of the New Testa- 
ment, comprising the epistles and the book of Revelation, yields but 
little for those in their teens and below. Here, as in the Old Testa- 
ment, it is a matter of a few choice extracts. 

With so limited an amount of biblical material in actual use, 
how is the time for fifteen years filled up? It is filled in several ways: 
by needless repetitions; by dwelling at length upon details of oriental 
geography, natural history, and social life; by finding deep sugges- 
tions in the small words and phrases of the passage; and last, and 
far worst, by making believe to deduce from the text, often in out- 
rageous violation of logic, practical lessons really based upon the 
teacher’s observations of life. Such a system cannot much longer 
maintain its ground. 
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_ The greatest danger at this crisis is that the tremendous enthu- 
siasm which has been aroused for religious education may flow into 
the channel of Bibliolatry, and may result mainly in an increase of 
pedantry. We are too much interested in the book as a book, and 
too little interested in the subject of which the book treats. The 
orientalist, the grammarian, the lexicographer, and the critic are 
too much in evidence. The Bible will always be the supreme book of 
the Sunday school. There need be no fear that it can be set aside. 
It will not in the future be less reverently and lovingly studied. 
The significance of Jesus will not decrease, but will increase. But 
one of the things that the religious world has yet to learn from Jesus 
is the unimportance of mere words. ‘The greatest lesson of the Old 
Testament is that God is in all nature and in all history and in every 
individual life. The archeologist should fall into the background 
when religion is presented to the young. Alongside the Bible will 
come into the Sunday schools of the future a series of textbooks as 
well written, as well printed, and as magnificently illustrated as are 
the best books of the public schools; and these books will connect 
the great truths of the Bible with the life of the times and of all time. 
Instead of an occasional, chance illustration from some incident in 
the life of Martin Luther or of John Howard, there will be books to 
tell consecutively about the heroic men and women of Christian 
history, and those great movements in which they led. The strange 
eventful story of the church’s experiments with monasticism, celibacy, 
crusades, witchcraft, papacy, union of church and state, and all the 
rest, must be told. The long and glorious fight for purity, liberty, 
and the enlightenment of the world must be understood. There 
should be a book upon the religious history of our own country and 
upon the duties of patriotism. There must be in the Sunday school 
a religious geography, like a common-school geography, but exhibiting 
the present moral and religious conditions of the populations of the 
globe in maps and pictures, as a basis for intelligent interest in the 
progress of God’s kingdom all over the world. 

It is as yet premature to attempt to say just how many or what 
books can be used in the new curriculum. But it is clear that there 
should be books dealing with the moral problems that confront the 
individual and society today. The drink question is one of the largest 
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questions of our times. It cannot be disposed of deductively in an 
occasional temperance lesson from the Bible. The physiological 
facts as they are viewed by the best physicians, and the sociological 
facts as they are known to the students of the common welfare, 
should be embodied in a textbook upon stimulants and narcotics 
which should form part of the education of every child. A large 
place must be given to books that shall instruct and interest the 
growing youth in the ways in which good is now being done. Social 
settlements, and the manifold other instrumentalities by which the 
unfortunate, the sinned-against, and the sinning are sought out, 
relieved, and saved, must be fully explained. The young Christian 
coming of age should be prepared to enter intelligently and enthu- 
siastically into the religious activities of his time. He should have 
in mind the examples of the great and good. He should know 
wherein Christian men have failed, and wherein they have succeeded, 
in the past. He should have a correct orientation of himself in the 
world of thought and in the world of duty. 

The objection will, of course, be made that all of this is beyond 
the reach of the young and belongs to adults. Not so. Children 
twelve years of age study such subjects as the constitution of the 
United States in the day schools. The Bible lessons that we now 
teach concern affairs far more remote in time, place, and atmosphere 
than anything here advocated. To begin with things nearest at 
hand is a primary pedagogical principle. It holds in religious edu- 
cation as in all other. When religious education ceases to be pri- 
marily the study of a book, and becomes a study of the life which 
that book discloses, a new day will have dawned upon America. 
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MEN OR INSTITUTIONS: COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


The article on ‘Men or Institutions,’ by Professor Shailer Mathews, 
is a clarifying discussion in an opportune time. It strikes a clear note and 
keeps in the open. This is made possible by sure footing on a funda- 
mental principle: man is the supreme mundane value; all else is tributary. 
Here is axiomatic substructure on which the logic of life may build. 

Institutions are among the more substantial methods of serving man. 
At their best, they represent the best thinking of the day. But men grow 
to larger thought by experience. The larger thinking comes to be shared 
by others. . Institutions must correspondingly change in method and con- 
ceptions, or they become a hindrance, block the path of the soul reaching 
forward to its ideal. 

The conservative does not like to be jostled out of his accustomed ways. 
In some instances he is tired of life’s perpetual struggle and wishes to rest 
in unchallenged possession of what has been formerly of good service. 
He knows that change is the law of history, but inertia and threatened loss 
of some advantages make him shrink. New-age virility revolts, demands 
a chance to struggle on after the ideal condition. 

Man’s ideal is in God. Perpetual advance toward that ideal is God’s 
eternal purpose.. Gradual approach means progressive change in response 
to growing knowledge and increasing moral susceptibility. Progress 
involves giving up, successively, that which, though serviceable in the past, 
is superseded by something seen to be truer, more helpful in the present. 
“More light’? has everlasting right of way. Progress in science revolu- 
tionized the industrial realm. Dollars and cents were at stake, and business 
men changed their methods.’ If they also believe that “‘life is more than 
meat and body than raiment,” they will also change their sociological con- 
ceptions. Ethics in business is coming to finer perception, and some old 
customs must go. Political institutions must breathe in the purer atmos- 
phere. The independent voter is multiplying himself. The flurry of these 
white ballots betokens a coming storm that will snow under intrenched 
partisanship and the rule of the bosses. 

It is in this world of change, of progress toward the ideal in the mind 
and purpose of God, that churches are built, schools established, theologies 
framed, books of interpretation published. Surely these institutions are 
not in glass receivers, hermetically sealed and kept apart in isolated fixed- 
ness. Men are in them, alive, thinking, and crying for the greater light; 
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conscious of a rich heritage, not only of thought, but of privilege to think. 
From the beginning to the very last moment of history, there is no call 
for any man to be a sounding board or an automaton. 


B. A. GREENE. 


EvANSTON, ILL. 


There is, perhaps, a third term, which stands between “ men or institu- 
tions.” If there is, we are not shut up quite so strictly to a mutually ex- 
clusive choice between those two equations even in the supreme crises which 
call for the decision which Professor Mathews lays in the scale of our judg- 
ment. In proclaiming the “kingdom of the Father’’ Jesus directed those dis- 
tracted by this very dilemma which is so incisively analyzed in the article to 
a third choice upon which human loyalty could settle down and be at peace. 
For that kingdom consists not in individual men, unrelated as monads. 
Neither are institutions such essentially constituent elements of this ‘‘ever-, 
lasting kingdom” that it could not exist without these changing quantities. 
But above both individual men and their evolving and disappearing in- 
stitutions Jesus exalted those divinely constituted and permanent relation- 
ships of each man to God as Father and to every other man as brother. In 
prophecy and apostolic practice, as in the words of Jesus, the messianic 
kingdom consists in the realization of the divine ideals of human relation- 
ships which constitutes religion. To Jesus, as to the founders of other faiths, 
religion is the progressive realization, in experience and in history, of his 
ideal of the relation which a man should have to God and to his fellow-men. 
Therefore he laid less emphasis upon passing institutional forms, and 
supreme insistence upon those essential divine and human relationships 
which abide the same while seeking more perfect expression in varying 
institutions. 

Now men are plighting more and more faith in these vital relationships 
Godward and heavenward, while institutions have less and less hold upon 
them as they cease to be the highest expression of their ideals. The com- 
parative irrelevancy which ecclesiastical institutions now have to the lives of 
many people by no means indicates an equal lack of conscious relationship 
between them and God. The loyalty of the present generation to institu- 
tional Christianity nowhere nearly measures individual loyalty to the per- 
sonality and ideals of Jesus. The loosening allegiance to party institu- 
tionalism is attended by a more passionate devotion to citizenship at the 
very centers of political revolt than America has ever seen. The every- 
where deepening distrust of the competitive principle as the sole basis of 
the whole industrial order is offset by a faith in human co-operation that 
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broadens far beyond any or all mere schemes of economic or utopian 
institutions. 

In the practical expression of these divine-human relationships 
to be realized in the kingdom of the Father, lies the hope of the race. 
And by their self-sacrificial loyalty to their highest ideals of them both men 
and institutions are being judged. 


GRAHAM TAYLOR. 
CHICAGO. 


The principle stated by Professor Mathews, that ‘the conception of 
man as an individual is giving way to that of man as a part of a great social 
unity,” expresses, as many think, the most striking and the most significant 
trend of our time. And it is, in the main, a most beneficent trend. It 
is widely true that the largest weal of the individual is best furthered by 
‘those institutions that promote the richest good of the many. This is 
emphatically true of the institution, the local church. I wish briefly to 
apply Professor Mathews’ principle to this institution . With all its faults, 
the church is, today, with the possible exception of the family, the most 
valuable institution for advancing both individual and social well-being. 
But what the church deeply needs in order to fulfil its most fruitful mission 
in this regard is that the individual shall yield to the institution more than 
is now the case. The emphasis should fall upon the church rather than 
upon the individual in the church. It is perhaps the central weakness of 
the church at the present time that it is viewed as a collection of independent 
' individuals, and not as a social organism filled with a corporate life. This 
is shown by the following familiar facts. It too often happens, especially 
in the smaller churches, that a single man, exceptionally influential because 
he has money, or from some other cause, practically rules the church. 
Whatever he wishes to have done is done. If it is not, a serious division 
is likely to occur, or at any rate the harmony and efficiency of the church 
are greatly disturbed. In other churches small cliques of congenial per- 
sons stand apart from the other members, and are unwilling to be identified 
with the church as a unity. In some cases these cliques insist upon it 
that everything shall go their way. In yet other churches, in which neither 
of these two conditions precisely exists, there is a strange lack of the fusion 
of the members into one Christian body. The church as a church is not 
felt either within or without itself. There is a lack of what may be termed 
church-consciousness. No church can best nourish the individuals that 
’ compose it, or be the social, spiritual force it ought to be in the community 
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and in the world until every individual in it is a contribution to the effective- 
ness of the collective body. 

Paul had the true conception of the relation of the individual to the 
church as an institution. ‘Edify” is his word to express this conception. 
In one or another of its forms, it occurs about thirty times in his writings. 
Dean Howson says of Paul’s use of the term “‘edify”: ‘In Paul ‘edify’ is 
always a social word, having regard to the mutual improvement of the 
members of the church, and the growth of the whole body in faith and 
love.” ‘Seek that ye may abound unto the edifying of the church” 
(1 Cor. 14:12). He expresses substantially the same truth when he says: 
“We, who are many, are one body in Christ, and severally members of 
one another” (Rom. 12:3). 

Some institutions may need to be checked as institutions. They may 
be overriding the rights and hindering the welfare of the individual. They 
may ignore his worth. They may have outlived their usefulness in for- 
warding human welfare. But it is difficult to see wherein the need of 
the individual can fail to be best promoted by emphasizing the church as 
a social whole, as possessed by ‘‘the animating spirit of a collective body.” 
Moreover, if the emphasis was transferred from the individual to the 
church in its corporate life, would not a part, at least, of the fault that is 
now found with the church by workingmen and socialists be without 
ground, and the church as an institution become the social force it is 
divinely fitted and intended to be? The two greatest needs of the church 
today are that it shall be socialized and spiritualized. 

Joun M. ENGttsH. 
NEWTON CENTRE, MAss. 


Professor Mathews’ article on ‘“ Men or Institutions” is a lucid and 
discriminating discussion of a subject that is fundamental. There are 
two or three points which stand out in my own mind with special clearness: 

1. The relativity of institutions. It is man and life only that are para- 
mount. It was only one case under a sweeping principle which Jesus 
indicated when he said: “The sabbath was made for man and not man 
for the sabbath.” ‘The principle applies to every institution named by 
Professor Mathews, and to as many others as exist. Church, state, family, 
property, laws, social customs and conventions, fashions of dress— 
everything exists for the sake of man, and not the reverse. The bare 
statement of this principle seems fairly self-evident, yet every fresh 
advance of man in the interest of more freedom or more opportunity 
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has commonly been met by a counter-claim for the sacredness of the par 
ticular institution whose existence, or whose present form, is imperiled. 

2. Another point, implied rather than fully discussed by Professor 
Mathews, is that of the changing and growing character of human 
interests themselves. Human rights are not a definitely fixed and 
measured quantity. They are a dynamic element, growing as man 
grows and as civilization extends. Therefore an institution which at one 
time fairly shelters the group of human interests will, at a later time, 
prove entirely inadequate. Law, custom, and tradition represent the 
average conception of human rights as they are perceived today. 
Tomorrow man will require larger institutions, because he will be a 
larger man. The domain of his perceived interests, rights, and opportu- 
nities will have grown with his growth. 

3. Professor Mathews rightly calls attention also to the fact that insti- 
tutions are as inevitable, if not as essential, as man and his interests— 
that the revolution which destroys all institutions today will build new 
ones tomorrow. It is the knowledge of this which breeds a wise and 
genuine conservatism. The thoroughgoing “ radical” is likely to be 
moved by mere hatred for institutions, and consequently leaves humanity 
in much the condition in which the man was left on the road to Jericho 
—stripped and beaten and naked. The dead traditionalist, clinging to 
institutions for their own sake, however much outgrown, is like the priest 
and Levite passing by on the other side. The genuine conservative, 
who has some true sense of the value of man and of the institutions 
which protect and shelter man, is like the good Samaritan who set the 
wounded man on his own beast and brought him to the inn. 

4. It is the chief value of Professor Mathews’ paper, therefore, that 
it points out the eternal significance of Christianity for life—a significance 
only feebly grasped because we have had a too feeble sense of man as a 
social being set in an environment which is social, within which all his good 
must be developed and increased. It is a more vivid sense of what man 
really is in his nature and relationships which will react on all our concep- 
tions of rights and institutions, and their mutual relation; and this leads 
steadily to the writer’s conclusion that “intelligent apprehension of princi- 
ples, sagacity in handling situations, deep-seated love are alone adequate 
to the task—and the greatest of these is love.” 

FREDERIC E. DEWHURST. 
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From the concrete web of pictorial ideas, biblical and ecclesias- 
tical, of the return of Christ, the resurrection, the judgment, heaven 
and hell, modern thought disengaged the single basic thread of a doc- 
trine of immortality. Owing to the disharmony between the form 
and the content of those ideas, also between those ideas themselves 
and the new view of the world and of life, ecclesiastical eschatology 
at length succumbed to the processes of criticism. As uncertain 
that the eschatological pictures corresponded to the future realities 
as that the creations of Raphael were real portraits of the holy family, 
or that the pictures of the Greek gods were actual portraits of Zeus 
and Apollo, the modern man came to be willing to surrender, with- 
out much protest, all those old familiar pictures of his ecclesiastical 
household to the unquenchable fires of criticism, satisfied if he 
could but rescue the naked duration of his own life after death. Of 
course, he stipulated continuity of consciousness. Otherwise it 
would not be he, the same man, that persisted —so, at all events, he 
thought at the outset. Faith in immortality, thus understood, be- 
came the kernel of the religiosity of the old rationalist. He would 
rather have given up his God and his Christ than his hope of existence 
after death. In his egoism and eudemonism, he could not see of 
what use God would be to him, what recompense for bearing the 
yoke of Christ there could be, if death ended all. But now abideth 
God, freedom, and immortality—even after the Kantian sifting of 
the old world of ideas—these three; and the greatest of these is im- 
mortality. This absorption of the religious interest in the idea of 
immortality was due to the subjective turn which the modern spirit 
took, and it was perhaps better than stress upon the ideas of an 
extramundane God and a returning Christ with legions of angels. 

But the question was soon raised as to whether the self and its 
endlessness were conceived in the right way. It was not difficult to 
see that the mere idea of endless ortholinear duration of life expressed ~ 
no content of values (merit of the old church doctrine!) for the 
sake of which such life might be desired. By way of the enrichment 
of its belief in immortality, rationalism first hit upon the idea of the 
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so-called recognition after death, the reunion with loved ones that 
had gone before. In the old church doctrine it was the vision of 
God and of Christ that was of main interest, although as an under- 
tone this idea of recognition was not wanting. But the survival of 
the doctrine of hell in rationalism robbed this content of much of 
its comfort, since, on the hypothesis of continuity of conscious- 
ness, one could not be happy in heaven with one’s family and 
friends doomed to hell. Reflection at length turned away from 
the painful difficulty, away from the narrow circle of the family; 
man lifted up his eyes to the expanse of the universe, and hoped to 
visit in the hereafter all the suns and systems and stars, one by one, 
that he might come to know the miracle of creation. But on such 
pilgrimages—so it was urged—the everlasting companionship of the 
same souls would be as much a hindrance as a man’s whole family 
would be to him on a vacation trip! In the interest of the perfection 
of the individual, it would be better for him to be transported into 
ever new circles. Such was the fate of the idea of recognition. 

Whoever cares to examine the history of the subject will find that 
there was little gain in the transition from the concrete hereafter of 
the church doctrine to the abstract hereafter of the rationalistic re- 
flection. But idealistic speculation which ensued upon rationalism 
was not satisfied with either the ortholinear duration of life after 
death or the self-contradictory materialism of the church pictures. 
Hence idealism sought to conceive immortality, not as a transcen- 
dent but as an immanent, not as a future but as an eternally present, 
immortality. But an immanent qualitative eternity was not a con- 
ception that could be easily domesticated in the popular conscious- 
ness, inured as it was to the identification of eternal life with ever- 
lastingness, content with quantitativeness. 

Whereupon once more metaphysics undertook to prove the end- 
less duration of the self-conscious individual after death. At the out- 
set, primacy was given to the argument from the idea of retribution. © 
Matters are unequal here and, in the interest of theodicy, must be 
made equal hereafter. Besides, without the prospect of the prize of 
eternal life, men would not be able to keep the commandments of God. 
No morality without immortality. But, as to the former point, it is 
not easy to see how, since reality is equally divinely governed through- 
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out or not at all, the absence of the harmonization of condition and 
worthiness here would prove the presence of such harmonization 
there, rather than precisely the reverse; and, as to the latter point, in 
the present state of thought it is simply dangerous to the best interests 
of society to base morality upon immortality. 

It cannot be denied that in our time faith in immortality has be- 
come uncertain in ever-widening circles where scientific and historical 
investigations and views have taken root; and it is not clear that the 
future will bring a change in this situation. Therefore it does not 
seem pedagogically wise to make the bindingness or the importance 
of moral laws dependent upon so uncertain a factor as faith in a 
future life. Besides, ethics would have no cause to change a single 
one of its propositions whether there was life after death or not. Mo- 
ral laws are the conditions on which human welfare reposes in this 
life; ethics sketches and establishes those conditions by purely im- 
manent considerations. Let me do no wrong because wrong-doing 
is in conflict with my own nature, and because it keeps me from the 
knowledge and love of God. Whether my spirit be immortal or 
not, let me prefer virtue and piety and nobleness; let me not forget 
that riches and poverty are of the spirit. ‘‘ Have I but one life to 
live, let me pitch that high,” is a much better motto than, “ Let us 
eat, drink, and be merry, for tomorrow we die.” Furthermore, I 
know not to what better use we can put the present eclipse of faith 
in immortality than to spend the time in the production of some 
homely mundane values, while the old-time glories of the blue eter- 
nity above us are hidden from our eyes. To learn to live cheerful 
lives in the dark; to strengthen habits of mutual kindness and 
charity, since we have not yet half learned how to love each other 
as we should; todiscover and appreciate, as the race has never yet 
done, the wealth of gifts and gladness in the deep heart of nature and 
of man; to make all the earth as homelike to all the men that live 
in it as we seek to make our own grounds and dwellings for our- 
selves—it may well be that to do these things now has required a 
faithful providence to close our eyes to the reward of the future, to 
the far-off dear fatherland of which a heart too homeless here 
once so fondly dreamed. 

Be all this as it may, the outcome is that the argument from 
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retribution has not deinonstrated the prolongation of human exist- 
, ence after death. Long ago scientific interest in the whole point 
i subsided, and the apologist turned to the teleological argument for 
tT support of his contention. The destiny of the personal individual 
is to realize his entire endowment. No man does this in the life 
that now is. Therefore there must be another life in which he may 
do it. Such is the argument. The implications here are impor- 
: tant first of all. As the transcendent idea of a world-ground finds its 
4 expression in faith in God, so the immortality-faith is immediately 
connected with the idea of a world-goal, the idea of a cosmic pur- 
pose orend. The argument presupposes a moral world-order. But 
the idea of a moral order of the world, on its part, is determined by 
the more universal idea of the absolute moral end or purpose of the 
fi world. According to this idea, the moral good striven for and at- 
i tained, cannot be sacrificed to dissolution, and every end, though 
i transitory to our empirical vision, must serve a permanent end, and 
i in this way be preserved in the latter. Accordingly, the religious 
| idea of immortality is brought into harmony with that transcendent 
rational idea which, in order to the ideal of humanity as a mere 
relatively infinite end, requires an absolutely infinite world-end, in 
which that ideal of humanity is contained as a stage of realization. 
This is the moral basis—a valid basis, as it appears to me—of 
the idea of immortality, whatever may be the truth as regards con- 
scious continuity. 

It may be mentioned parenthetically that corroboration has been 
injuriously sought for this basis in the conception of psychological 
substance. The latter affords no firm foothold for the conviction of 
q the duration of the individual soul after death. Kant showed how 
easy it was to mistake the subjective unity of self-consciousness for 
the objective simplicity of the substance of the soul; and Hegel 
profoundly saw that to assume the immortality of the soul on 
account of its absolute simplicity was to affirm that the soul could 
not die because it was thus something that was dead already. The 
f empirical analysis of inner experience and the investigation of psycho- 
: physical interaction have proved fatal to the idea of a soul-atom, of a 
rigid soul-substance. Such an idea has done injury to the true ethical 
content of the thought of immortality. It has imported into that 
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thought an inordinate egoism which values spiritual goods, not for 
their own sake, but for the sake of their capacity to make one’s own 
ego happy. Besides, it is not even true that the idea of a simple soul 
really corresponds to this egoistic wish. Such an idea awakens a 
pseudo-satisfaction. For the soul-atom, strictly referred to its logical 
definition, loses precisely those properties through which its absolute 
persistence would win ethical worth. A simple soul, detached from 
all its connections, dispenses with all those conditions on which, as 
experience teaches us, the preservation of self-consciousness, and 
therefore the existence of a personal life, depend. It is therefore 
not true that the theory of a substantial soul leads to the assumption . 
of personal immortality. It is rather true that such a theory abro- 
gates personal immortality, since it substitutes the unlimited dura- 
tion of an unconscious substantial being for a being which, under 
favorable circumstances, can be interpreted as condition of further 
development indépendent of the present life, but never as preserva- 
tion of the spiritual good created through life. 

As a further objection to the point under review, the individual- 
istic conception of immortality is closely connected with this idea 
of a soul-atom. And it is through this individualistic thought that 
the idea of world-end receives an entirely subjective stamp, which 
threatens to overthrow the ethical worth of this idea. In this indi- 
vidualism the untransitoriness of spirit is not conceived as personal 
duration because spiritual being is thinkable for us only in the form 
of personal efficiency, but solely because it is believed that the un- 
limited subjective desire for happiness can find its satisfaction only 
in this way. The spirit is said to be immortal, not for the sake of 
the untransitory objective worth of spiritual goods, but in order that 
the given subject may enjoy this immortality. Thus egoistic hedon- 
ism seeks all the more stubbornly to maintain its place in the world 
of trancendent ideas, after it has been banished from the region of 
practical moral laws. The thought of immortality requires trans- 
formation in precisely the same sense that the apprehension of the 
motive. of empirical morality has experienced it, since the derivation 
of that motive from considerations of utility has been overcome, 
practically through Christianity, theoretically through philosophic 
idealism. 
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But to return from this parenthesis. As a further constructive 
consideration, the thought of immortality, like all religious ideas, 
may be considered as a form of representation in which man 
brings the idea of the untransitory worth of moral goods home 
with warmth to his heart. But this idea implies the conviction of 
the untransitoriness of spirit in the sense that every spiritual 
power affirms its untransitory worth in the process of the growth 
of the spirit, because spirit itself is to be conceived only as incessant 
becoming, and creating. Under this presupposition, ‘all constituents 
of spiritual development—the individual personal life, as well as the 
. historical formations of the collective spirit—must participate in 
that untransitory end and purpose. Philosophy can exhibit only 
this universally valid content of the idea of immortality, while it, 
at the same time, rejects all hedonistic considerations and insists 
that the objective worth of spiritual goods, which makes their un- 
transitoriness a practical necessity, is thé sole legitimate ground for 
the assumption of the indestructibility of spiritual development. 
But—and this is the gist of the matter—philosophy is not able to 
determine the relation of the universal untransitoriness of spirit 
to individual personality. Philosophy ends with the assertion of 
objective spiritual worth; with the assertion that spiritual goods 
should be striven for and valued for their own sake, and not for 
the accompanying feeling of happiness; with the assertion, finally, 
that all spiritual creations possess an absolute, and therefore 
indestructible, worth. All this is incapable of empirical demon- 
stration. It used to be said that, while philosophy could not 
bake bread, it could give us God, freedom, and immortality. But 
philosophy cannot give us anything; it can only explicate and 
appreciate values which the soil of history, watered by the blood 
and tears of countless generations of the tillers thereof, has slowly 
grown and matured. Out of this soil has sprung the conviction of 
immortality; and with reference to this matter, as to all other ideal 
goods of life, we live by faith and not by demonstration. 

And Maurice Maeterlinck ?? Annihilation is impossible, he says, 


tMaurice Maeterlinck, the Belgian poet, is the most renowned representative of 
the religion of the new Romanticism. He seeks to write the drama of the soul, of 
the innermost man to whom all outer conduct is incidental, because it is not the deed, 
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doubtless having in mind the principle of the conservation of energy. 
But it may not be amiss to remind ourselves that, to scientific 
scruple, that principle is not entirely invulnerable; that, again, it is 
physical energy alone to which men of science postulated its applica- 
bility; that, finally, while conservation of the physical lends strong 
presumption in favor of the conservation of the spiritual, it is yet 
only presumption and not proof. Besides, the conservation of 
values is not necessarily coincident with individual immortality. 

The perpetuation of our present type of consciousness would be 
insufferable, is his second thesis. In this opinion he is in agree- 
ment with Miinsterberg, who, in his Eternal Life, calls such a thought 
“horrible and repulsive,” and who writes in his Psychology and 
Lije, pp. 278 ff.: 

The ethical belief in immortality means that we as subjects of will are im- 
mortal. Death is a biological phenomenon in the world of objects in time; how 
then can death reach a reality which is not an object, but an attitude, and there- 
fore neither in time nor in space? . . . . In so far as we conceive mental life as 
an artificial psychological process in time, in so far we think of it only as part of 
a psycho-physical phenomenon, and thus never without a body, disappearing 
when the body ceases to function Only to a cheap curiosity can it 


but feeling, inner experience, that is the main thing for man. Souls are not depend- 
ent upon corporality, nor on the limits of time and space. They divin what goes 
on behind closed doors. They have power to work at a distance, to envisage the 
future as present already. It is not the senses that mediate truth to them, but imme- 
diate interrelation of souls, where soul works on soul. Therefore truth lies in silence, 
not speech. It is in solitude where men are silent, where the unconscious becomes 
living in them, and produces its mysterious effects. In this unconscious background are 
all the elementary forces, the great hatred and the great love included, which mold 
man and which afterward break forth in man as word and deed. It is the world of 
instinct that is the one true world. The poet has experienced no conversion, only 
development. His faith in the unity of the soul’s life with God, the ground of all 
life, his faith in the world of the unconscious, of eternal mystery, from which we 
emerge with all our knowledge and conduct, is primary with him. So also is his cer- 
tainty of a personal end of life, which man brings with him from his most hidden 
abysses into the clear light of day. The sphinx of life remains, mocks all endeavor 
of the human spirit to get back of the mystery, to resolve it into a formula, to com- 
prehend it by means of thought. The sphinx of existence cannot be said to contribute 
to human ends. It is folly to search for an eternal order of the world, for an 
eternal righteousness. To refer equalization of this world to a future is to con- 
fess that there is no righteousness in the only world we know. All the righteous- 
ness we know is the goal of human life, the task of man. If it were already in the 
world man would not need to create it. (See Albert Kalthoff, Die Religion der 
Modernen, pp. 263-73.) 
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appear desirable that the inner life, viewed as a series of psychological facts, shall 
goon and on. Life seen from a psychological point of view as a mere chain of 
psychological phenomena is utterly worthless It is like the thought of 
endlessness in space; if we were to grow endlessly tall, so that we became large 
like the universe, reaching with our arms to the stars, physically almighty, would 
our life be more worth living, would it be better or nobler or more beautiful ? 

In all this it is implied, among many other things, that there is no 
mind-action without brain-action. It is true that to this dogma of 
science Professor James in his Immortality has opposed the alterna- 
tive of a “‘ transmissive ’”’ as well as a “ productive ” function of the 
brain with reference to consciousness. It may be, he thinks, that 
the brain is a viaduct through which somewhat of the absolute con- 
sciousness streams. But if this consciousness existed prior to the 
brain, it could exist after the brain collapsed. While this is to solve 
one difficulty, that of a post-existent consciousness, by another diffi- 
culty, that of a pre-existent consciousness of which we know nothing, 
and while empirically (our theories and systems aside) the produc- 
tive function of the brain seems to be a fact, and the transmissive 
does not, yet the possibility of what James contends for may be 
granted. It would seem, however, that James would have to as- 
sume the time-form of immortality which Miinsterberg and Maeter- 
linck deny. This is indeed a great matter, into which, however, we 
are unable to enter in this summary discussion, much as we should 
like to point out that James in his Immortality seems to depart from 
his consistent position of the psycho-physiological unity of man. 

As to Miinsterberg, I only add that he is in harmony with all 
German thinking on the subject today, when he points man to an 
immanent future, not to an imaginary “heaven.” Immortality and 
eternity of man does not consist in endless duration of the indi- 
vidual, but in the eternity of the moral idea and of moral progress. 

Maeterlinck’s real contribution to the subject is in his third pro- 
position. There he virtually affirms the disparateness and incom- 
mensurableness of the consciousness here and hereafter. The hints 
and illustrations on which he relies are indeed interesting and sug- 
gestive. It is on account of this disparateness that knowledge and 
proof are out of the question. But to his mind the possibility of a 
future life connected with the known possibility of the disparateness 
in question carries ‘with it the reality of that life. I do not feel so 
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sure on this point as he does. Abandoning the soul-substance the- 
ory, if there be no continuity between my consciousness here and 
hereafter, I do not quite see how it may be said that it is I that con- 
tinues. If Peter should wake up in the morning with Paul’s con- 
sciousness instead of his own, he would. no longer: be Peter; and I do 
not see how it would be otherwise were Peter’s consciousness dis-. 
continuous and de novo; besides, upon Maeterlinck’s hypothesis 
would not character be depotentiated and values precarious, the 
life here without effect upon the life hereafter? Brilliant as his 
thought is, I do not feel satisfied with it. 

And Jesus? Given the Father, Lord of heaven and earth, who. 
is living love, and it cannot be that Love will ever let the object upon’ 
which it has once bestowed itself cease to be. That would not be 
like love! Love would thus suffer loss. Add to this Jesus’ thought 
of the object of that love, whichis man. Faith in the infinite worth of: 
human personality in the sight of God—if there was anything new 
in the convictions of Jesus, it was this. Jesus held to the worth of 
man as man, and dared to hope that man could become the home of 
the moral values and the religious blessedness which he felt in him- 
self. He cherished this hope for publicans and harlots, for out- 
casts and prodigals, for Samaritans and gentiles, for his enemies, and 
for little children. Unlike our poor hearts, exhausted by a few 
friends, the heart of the Eternal is wondrously kind, and vibrates 
sympathetically and appropriately to all the forms and grades of 
human kind, from “feathered folk and wild” to the finest exemplars of 
our race. Nor would Jesus let us plume ourselves on our advantage 
over our half-brutish ancestors back in the night and the swamp. 
It is none of our doings that we were not born in their day. It is 
not clear that what we have done is worth more than what they did. 
If anything, it is more likely that the Father heart rejoices more over 
their staggering efforts as they begin to walk than over such proud 
‘strides as we boast of—strides due so much to our heritage from 
their successes. The Christian idea of immortality thus admits of 
no monopoly and no aristocracy. And it may be that the bewildered 
and bruised spirit of the modern man must come back from its 
pathetic doubt to this old eternal truth of the Master for strength and 
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stay in the dark hour of life and the darker hour of death. 
GEORGE B. Foster. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


As I understand M. Maeterlinck’s position, it might perhaps be 
thus briefly summarized: (1) He assumes the complete dependence 
of memory upon the brain, and therefore accepts as assured the 
disappearance of memory with the dissolution of the brain. (2) He 
next seeks to show that very much might be lost in this matter of 
memory without really affecting seriously the value of the future 
life, perhaps even increasing its significance. (3) He seems still to 
see the need of some form of conscious identity, and seeks some possible 
ground of such sense of identity apart from ordinary memory. (4) He 
sets aside the results of psychical research as throwing no direct light 
on the problem of the after-life. And (5) he emphasizes the value 
of a wise use of the imagination, following out our deepest intui- 
tions and presentiments, as giving, in all probability, the best light 
on the future life, his own conclusion evidently leaning to the thought 
of “an enlarged and transformed consciousness, of which that 
which we possess today can give us no idea,” except as the barest 
hints may come through this spiritual use of the imagination. 

Upon these positions of M. Maeterlinck I add the following com- 
ments: 

1. With reference to M. Maeterlinck’s first position, I do not 
regard it as a necessary inference from modern psychology that mem- 
ory disappears with the brain. We are not justified, in view of any 
facts as yet available, as Professor James has said, in asserting that 
the brain has a “ productive function ” in its relation to the psy- 
chical states. We may equally well assume a “ permissive ” or 
“transmissive ” function. For myself, it seems to me we must go 
still farther and say that we cannot admit, from the point of view of 
natural science, the possibility of a productive function of the brain, 
since it would deny the fundamental scientific doctrine of the con- 
servation of energy. Moreover, I doubt if anyone can give real 
meaning to any language that would affirm that the brain was a true 
cause of memory. Some such wise use of the imagination, also, as 
M. Maeterlinck commends in the latter part of his article, it would 
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seem, might well bring him rather to share such a view of the 
relation of body and mind as that which Schiller expresses in his 
Riddles of the Sphinx, and which Professor James quotes in his 
Human Immortality: 


Matter is an admirably calculated machinery for regulating, limiting, and 
restraining the consciousness which it encases.... . If the material encase- 
ment be coarse and simple, as in the lower organisms, it permits only a little 
intelligence to permeate through it; if it is delicate and complex, it leaves more 
pores and exits, as it were, for the manifestations of consciousness. . . . . On 
this analogy, then, we may say that the lower animals are still entranced in the 
lower stage of brute lethargy, while we have passed into the higher phase of 
somnambulism, which permits us strange glimpses of a lucidity that divines the 
realities of a transcendent world. And this gives the final answer to materialism: 
it consists in showing in detail . . . . that materialism is a hysteron proteron, a 
putting of the cart before the horse, which may be rectified by just inverting the 
connection between matter and consciousness. Matter is not that which pro- 
duces consciousness, but that which limits it, and confines its intensity within 
certain ‘limits: material organization does not construct consciousness out of 
arrangements of atoms, but contracts its manifestation within the sphere which 
it permits... .. And again, if the body is a mechanism for inhibiting conscious- 
ness, for preventing the full powers of the ego from being prematurely actualized, 
it will be necessary to invert also our ordinary ideas on the subject of memory, 
and to account for forgetfulness instead of for memory. It will be during life 
that we drink the bitter cup of Lethe, it will be with our brain that we are en- 
abled to forget. And this will serve to explain, not only the extraordinary mem- 
ories of the drowning and the dying generally, but also the curious hints which 
experimental psychology occasionally affords us that nothing is ever alecaeam 

wholly and beyond recall. 


2. I think M. Maeterlinck does real service in indicating so 
clearly that the value of the future life does not depend upon our 
‘carrying into it, for example, all the results of our sense-memory. 
It is not only conceivable, but distinctly probable, one would 
think, quite apart from the question of the relation of memory and 
brain, that the new experience of the future life would quite over- 
lie much of the earlier existence which, from the point of view of the 
later, would be trivial and crude. And his illustration of “a blind 
man, who was also paralyzed and deaf,” coming later into ‘the full 
use of muscle and eye and ear, may well enough be no exaggeration 
of the change of form of consciousness which may await us in the 
future life. 
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3. I do not see, however, that M. Maeterlinck shows in any 
degree how there can be continued sense of identity without memory 
of any kind. It is quite possible to conceive the setting aside of 
much in memory, and yet leaving the sense of identity quite intact. 
But any “ sense or insight ” in the man, in the illustration just men- 
tioned, “that will make him recognize that it is indeed in him that 
the liberating miracle has manifested itself; that it is indeed his life 
and not his neighbor’s, transformed and irrecognizable, but sub- 
stantially the same, that has issued from the silence and the dark- 
ness to prolong itself in harmony and light,” would be, so far as I 
can see, only a different form of memory. And none of his other 
illustrations or suggestions seem to me to enable him to avoid this 
necessity. 

4- I am not sure that he does full justice to the results of psy- 
chical research, though I am inclined to agree with him that they 
cannot be said as yet to give much assurance. 

5. I quite agree with M. Maeterlinck in his contention seat our 
imagination has remained, in these questions of life and death, quite 
too childish, and that the most beautiful possibilities here “are not the 
least probable.” This simple insistence, with the two or three subtle 
suggestions which accompany it, seem to me to be, on the whole, 
the most valuable part of M. Maeterlinck’s discussion. I am in- 
clined to think that our generation needs, more than most of those 
that have preceded it, to heed this urgent pleading that we should 
not keep our imagination captive on these spiritual themes and in 
our ultimate views. In the words of another: 


To be always trying to reach the deepest mysteries, when the ends of investiga- 
tion require us to keep steadily within the limited range of given facts, would 
only be to clog science with a sense of romance. When, on the other hand, we 
are conscious of a longing for a wide survey, for some certainty as to hopes and 
anticipations that stretch into the infinite, then we must remember that here the 
romantic may easily prove to be true, and that reality on a large scale is poetry, | 
prose nothing but the arbitrary and confined view of things afforded by a low 


and narrow point of observation. 
HENRY CHURCHILL KING. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 
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EXPOSITORY AND PRACTICAL STUDIES ON THE LIFE OF 
CHRIST 
VI. THE CALL OF THE FOUR FISHERMEN 
LUKE 5:1I-11 
I. CRITICAL QUESTIONS 

This account of the call of the four disciples is evidently a narrative 
of the same event recorded in Mark 1:16-20 and Matt. 4:18-22, but is 
quite independent of the others. It is derived from a different source, 
probably the same from which Luke obtained also his account of the 
rejection at Nazareth (Luke 4:16-30), the anointing of Jesus (Luke 7:36- 
50), and some other narratives peculiar to him. The story of the draught 
of fishes reminds one of John 21:1~-14, but the connection, if any, between 
the two narratives is impossible to trace. Luke may have preferred this 
account of the call of the four to the Mark account, which he doubtless 
also possessed, because of (w) the greater picturesqueness and fulness of the 
story, or (b) the perception in vss. 4, 5 ofa lesson analogically taught con- 
cerning how to catch men. 

Il. EXPOSITION 


The incident took place on the shore of the Sea of Gennesaret, i. e. 
(Matthew, Mark) the Sea of Galilee, presumably in the vicinity of Caper- 
naum, since here these men had their homes (Mark 1:21, 29). The 
thrusting out of Simon’s boat a few feet from the land (vs. 3) made it a 
pulpit from which Jesus could be better heard than when crowded upon 
by the people. 

In reconstructing the psychological background of the story, the nar- 
rative of Peter’s previous acquaintance with Jesus as narrated in John, 
chap. 1, is to be recalled, and the fact that Peter had just previous to this 
incident been listening (vs. 3) to Jesus’ teaching. The extraordinary catch 
_of fish, combined with their previous knowledge of Jesus, made a deep 
impression upon the fishermen. Peter’s feeling seems to have been that 
one who knew the deeps of the sea so much better than he, the fisherman, 
knew them, must be able to read the depths of his heart also, and know 
all his sin. Jesus calms the fears which the thought of his heart-reading 
power produced, suggesting to Peter that he saw in him something besides 
sin, and, in language which Peter’s occupation would at once interpret to 
him, invites him to another work and assures him of success in it. Thus 
Jesus exercised, though in another direction, the heart-reading power 
which Peter felt was in him. 
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Ill. SUGGESTIONS FOR SERMON: THE WINNING OF MEN FOR CHRIST 


t. Men must often be dealt with-in masses. Jesus withdrew himself 
from the close contact with the crowd that he might address them as an 
audience. The Sermon on the Mount was spoken to a company of men. 
There is a work to be done for men in masses that cannot be done for them 
singly. There will always be a work for the orator, whose voice can reach 
and sway hundreds, and for the author, whose books can reach thousands. 

2. But there is a work that must be done for men in little groups 


SEA OF GALILEE AND THE PROMONTORY AT KHAN MINYEH 


or singly. Jesus left the multitude to call these four men. He called 
Matthew alone. He talked with the woman of Samaria at the well. He 
who really values individual men as Jesus valued them can never feel that it 
is too small a task to seek to save or help one man. A famous preacher, 
being told, at the close of an eloquent sermon, that a young man wished 
to speak with him about his spiritual needs, answered: “I can’t be 
bothered with this work; you must look after that.” Such is not the spirit 
of Jesus. 

3. We must find men where they are, and approach them along the 
line of their experience. Jesus finds the fishermen at their work, shows 
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himself interested in that work, speaks to them in the language of their 
work; calling them to a share in his work, he describes it in terms of their 
own work. We win men not by standing on our height and speaking in 
terms of our experience, and bidding them come up to where we are. Jesus 
had been a carpenter, but he spoke to fishermen in the terms of their trade, 
not of his. Christian experience is centrally one, but it has many phases 
and many points of approach. We must lead men into that which we pos- 
sess by finding a door into it from the experience which they have had. 
‘It is a great art to “catch men,” and he who would succeed must go out 
of himself, must put himself in their place. 


Ernest D. Burton. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


VII. A DAY OF MIRACLES IN CAPERNAUM 
1:21-34 


I. EXPOSITION 
This “Day of Miracles in Capernaum” occurs during the first period 
‘of the Galilean ministry. The parallel passages are Matt. 8:14-17 and 
‘Luke 4:31-41. The purpose of the writer appears to be to impress his 
readers with the uniqueness and power of the personality of Jesus. 
- Authority of personality seems to be the dominant idea of the passage. 
Vs. 21, “‘Capernaum”: a city on the northwest shore of the sea of 
Galilee. ‘‘Synagogue’’: the place of Jewish worship and religious instruc- 
tion. Jesus was in the habit of attending the Sabbath service in the syna- 
‘gogue, and sometimes filled the place of reader and teacher. Vs. 22, 
“having authority, and not as the scribes”: The scribes taught the opinions 
‘and decisions of the leading teachers of Israel. Their sources were tra- 
dition and the contemporaneous opinions of the rabbis. The authority of 
Jesus was personal, based on his own perception of truth. Vs. 23, 
“Unclean spirit”: In the time of Jesus, physical and moral evil was 
attributed to the agency of evil spirits, in whose power the afflicted person 
was supposed to be. Vs. 24. With “‘What have we to do with thee” com- 
pare the “I know” that follows. Possibly an instance of ‘plural con- 
sciousness,” of which there are many in modern times. Vs. 24. ‘The 
Holy one of God” was probably a designation of the Messiah. The writer 
records that the authority of Jesus as Messiah was recognized by the evil 
spirits. Vs. 27, “with authority he commandeth”: The astonishment 
was occasioned not so much by Christ’s ability to exorcise evil spirits— 
others could do that—as by his doing it apart from charms and incanta- 
tions, by “authority.” Vs. 28, ‘‘and the report of him”: The fame of 
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Jesus rested not upon the fact that he taught, but that he taught “‘with 
authority’”’; not that he cast out demons, but that he did it by “‘authority.” 
His personality was the astounding thing. Vs. 31, ‘‘and he came and 
took her by the hand”: Luke adds: “he rebuked the fever,” possibly 
hinting that the fever also was the result of an “evil spirit,” which, being 
rebuked, left her. Those healing miracles of Jesus, which can be accounted 
for by the exercise of a powerful, normal, pure, and magnetic personality, 


TELL HUM. THESE RUINS HAVE S!INCE BEEN BURIED 


are conceded even by those who deny the historicity of the other miracles 
ascribed to him (see Keim, Life of Jesus). Vs. 32, ‘‘and he suffered not 
the demons to speak”’: This was partly because Jesus felt the time to 
announce his messiahship was not at hand, and partly, perhaps, because 
their testimony would be of no value. 


II. SUGGESTION FOR SERMON: THE PERSONALITY OF AUTHORITY 


One of the most vital questions of religion is relative to the source of 
authority. Is it outside or inside of a man? Is it impersonal or per- 
sonal? Is it Bible, church, state, or personal life? This passage implies: 
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1. The authority of truth is personal. 

a) Not in external sources; neither “It is written” nor ‘They of 
olden times say” was an authority for Jesus. He judged all external 
authority, and spoke as truth only what his own heart found to be true. 

b) It is in personal experience that Jesus came to a knowledge of the 
truth, by a normal development. ‘‘He grew in knowledge and favor with 
‘God.”’ 

2. The power of truth is personal. 

a) Principles embodied in laws or precepts are impotent to make 
men good. They repress, but do not inspire. 

b) Principles embodied in personalities are powerful in the formation 
of ‘character. Jesus compelled men because he lived the truth. Disease 
and abnormality vanished before him because he was health and ideality 
personified. Hence the greatness of Jesus. Truth was real to him 
because it was a part of his life. He had power and authority because 
men recognized the personality of truth. 

Application: 

1, Truth must be rescued from the unreality of superstition and 
speculation, and made real and compelling by practice. “If any man 
wills to do his will, he shall know of the teaching.” 

2. Personality is a greater power than law in the redemption of society. 
The Christian’s life is more effective than the book or the law in kindling 
the fires of a new life. ‘‘Ye are the salt of the earth.” ‘Ye are the light 
of the world.” 

3. The real power of the church, as the body of Christ, lies in the life 
that gives the prophetic ring of authority to its teaching and in the hens 
ministry of healing the ills of society. 

4. Jesus himself, alive today in the lives of his disciples, whose per- 
sonalizing of him is corrected and supplemented by the gospel narrative, is 
still the great authoritative personality. 


J. A. HEerRRIckK. 
Bay Crry, 


VIII. FORGIVENESS AND HEALING 
MARK 2:1-12 
I. EXPOSITION 
Vs. 1, “entered again”: after the first missionary journey. Mark 
and Luke give the same grouping of events, and connect the return of 
Jesus to Capernaum with the beginning of the hostility manifested by the 
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Pharisees and scribes, and extending through the events recorded in Mark 
2:1-3:6. Vs. 2, “the word”: the call to repentance (Mark 1:15) and 
the offer of forgiveness. Vs. 5, “‘their faith”: that of the four certainly, 
and of the paralytic, probably. ‘‘Son”: a term of tenderness. Matthew 
adds, ‘‘Be of good cheer’. forgiven”: present tense, indicating an 
occurrence taking place in the act of speaking. Vs. 6, ‘“scribes”:- Luke 
5:17 mentions also the Pharisees, and states that they represented, not only 
Galilee, but Judea and Jerusalem. A critical examination was being 
made of Jesus’ claims. Vs. 7, ‘‘blasphemeth”’: by assuming divine pre- 
rogatives. Vs. 8, reason’: Matthew says: ‘Wherefore think ye 
evil in your hearts?” Their question of his authority to forgive was itself 
accounted evil. Vs. 9, “‘easier’’: literally, with less toil. This referred 
not to the act of healing or forgiveness, but to the declaration of one or 
the other. Vs. 10, “Son of man”’: used by Jesus of himself as, on the one 
side, the ideal man, and, on the other, as the humble, suffering man. As 
such, he is vested with authority. ‘‘Authority”: The idea of might as 
well as right is included. ‘Who can forgive sins save God alone?” 
(vs. 7). “‘The power of the Lord was with him to heal” (Luke 5:17). 
“On earth”: as contrasted with God’s authority in heaven. Vs. 11, 
“‘bed’’: a pallet such as a well man could easily carry. Vs. 12, ‘“‘Glorify 
God”: Matthew adds: “‘Which had given such power unto man.” 

Christ had been preaching the word of repentance and forgiveness, 
and, as if a providential model of the theme, the paralytic was presented. 
The sins of the sick man were forgiven—an act regarded by the Pharisees 
as a Claim to divine privileges, but by Christ regarded as the true right of 
the Son of man. The authority to forgive sins did not belong to man as 
such; otherwise the only answer to the critics would have been: ‘You, 
too, can forgive sins.” Not that Jesus claimed independent action of his 
Father (see John 5:19), but he was the Father’s accredited agent in declar- 
ing forgiveness. The paralytic had evidently truly repented, although 
the forgiveness of his sins was entirely unexpected. 

To the average Jewish mind, disease was more or less connected with 
sin as its penalty. Christ recognized the truth of this connection in some 
cases (John 5:14), but as urgently denied it in others (Luke 13:2; John 
9:2). Forgiveness, therefore, did not necessarily include bodily healing; 
nor bodily healing, forgiveness (John 9; Luke 17:11-19). Fiven though 
a given sickness may have resulted from sin, forgiveness of sin does not 
itself remove the natural consequences (2 Samuel 12:13,14). Christ, 
who saw into the hearts of the Pharisees, discerned also the repentance of 
the paralytic, which was occasioned perhaps by the sickness itself. To 
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the minds of both paralytic and critics, sin and physical ailment were 
cause and effect. The power to remove the disease was by the critics 
regarded as God-given (John 3:2); but the power to forgive the sin, a 
divine prerogative alone. They might be compelled by force of facts to 
accept the first-mentioned power; the claim to the second was blasphemy. 
Not for the sake of the critics, but for the paralytic, the words of forgive- 
ness were spoken; but the critics denied the authority by which the words 
were spoken. Christ’s answer was ostensibly that, as it is easier to make a 
declaration the effect of which cannot be seen, than one the effect of which 
can be seen, the performance of the second is evidence of the first. But 
Christ never performed a miracle as a mere sign of authority (cf. John 
10:38). In reality the argument was this: that, as the accepted connec- 
tion between sin and disease was that of cause and effect, and probably 
was so in the case of the paralytic, he who could heal a sin-caused disease, 
could heal the sin itself; and also that, as the power to heal is from God, 
he who heals must be true, and, therefore, his declaration of forgiveness 
true. 
II. SUGGESTIONS FOR SERMON: SPIRITUAL AND PHYSICAL SALVATION 

1. Soul-healing does not necessarily mean bodily healing. Amid the 
many theories for the removal of disease by religion, one prevalent claim 
must always be viewed with suspicion: that to be right with God is to be 
freed from disease. The outcome of such a claim is either superstition 
or infidelity. 

2. Forgiveness of sins and restoration to the fellowship of God is first 
in the order of divine blessings. A better environment for the individual 
and material progress for the community may fail of uplifting moral life. 

3. Yet, without doubt, the state of civilization is an evidence of the 
progress of religion. When the gospel has blessed a country with prosperity, 
good laws, righteous judgments, and social uplift, it is fair evidence that 
it has touched and is able to touch the inner life of the individual. 

4. Christ is not to be judged today by the miracles he has performed. 
His great significance is that forgiveness is still spoken to us in his voice. 
The certainty of the fact of forgiveness, and therefore the consequent 
peace of heart, rests upon him, who, as the Son of man, is the representative 


man and our brother. 
Cart D. CASE. 
BRooKiyn, N. Y. 


IX. THE CHARACTER AND OFFICE OF JESUS’ DISCIPLES 
Matt, 5:1-16 
I. EXPOSITION 
The parallel passage in Luke 6:20-26 varies considerably from this 
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and must be regarded as more nearly original in form. Yet the word 
“‘poor’’ in Luke 6:20 certainly has the meaning it has in such passages 
as Ps,.9:12; 10:2, 9, 12; 35:10, where, in contrast with the “‘proud and 
wicked,” it means “‘poor in spirit,” as here in Matthew. 

The Sermon on the Mount in Matthew is arranged in the form of text 
and comment. The first beatitude is the text on which the remaining 
seven are an elaboration. The “‘poor in spirit” are the mourners in spirit, 
the meek, the spiritually hungry, the merciful, and so on. The same 
relation holds for the second members of the beatitudes. To possess the 
kingdom is to be comforted (Isa. 25:8; 65:19); to inherit the (Promised) 
Land (cf. Judg. 27-36; 3:1-6; Ps. 37:11); to be satisfied with continual 
pasture and drink (Ps. 23:2); to find God’s mercy (Zech. 10:6); to have 
access to God’s presence as courtiers to a king (Ps. 24:3, 4); to be acknowl- 
edged by God as his children (Jer. 31:1, 9; cf. 2 Cor. 6:18; Rev. 21:7). 
These phases indicate aspects of the expected bliss of the Messiah’s 
kingdom. 

Poverty of spirit is the attitude of a soul that realizes its deficiencies, 
that grieves over them, and also aspires, suffers, and struggles for fuller 
life and goodness. There were three classes in Palestine that must have 
formed in the minds of Jesus and his hearers, the contrast to the ideal 
here set forth. (1) The Pharisee was not poor in spirit. He did not 
mourn over his spiritual state; was pure outside, but not in heart; was 
not hungering after righteousness, but self-satisfied. When he prayed 
(cf. Luke 18:9-14), it was not to ask God for the supply of his needs, for 
he felt none, but to thank God that he was beyond reproach. (2) The 
Roman was not poor in spirit. He was not meek, but domineering; not 
a peacemaker, but a warrior; and scorned mercy as womanish and weak. 
(3) There were also then as now the spiritual paupers, who had lost the 
shame of their destitution, because they had lost the sense of spiritual 
values, and with it their spiritual aspirations. They were neither mourn- 
ing over sins, nor hungering after righteousness, nor persecuted for its 
sake. A blessing is pronounced on those who suffer persecution for the 
sake of his kingdom, not because persecution and unpopularity are in 
themselves creditable, but because they are the inevitable consequences 
of positive aggressive righteousness among evil men. The case of the 
prophets shows it to be so. 

The illustrations of the salt and light show the mission and functions 
of the members of the kingdom in the world. Like the salt they are pre- 
servative. The rock salt of Palestine often contained insoluble mineral 
matter, so that it was possible for the saltness to be dissolved out, leaving 
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only the tasteless mineral earth. The disciples must beware lest they lose 
the preservative character. Again, they are illuminative in the world. 
Beautiful character is inevitably manifest. ‘They must beware lest through 
fear or sin they obscure their influence. 

Il. SUGGESTIONS FOR SERMON: CHARACTERISTICS OF THE BJ.ESSED LIFE 


1. Pain is an inevitable accompaniment of the blessed life. The ciod, 
the turtle, the horse, and man form an ascending scale of life alike in 
possibilities of bliss and in susceptibility to pain. Christian blessedness is 
neither the anesthesia of a dead conscience, the passionless indifference 
of Nirvana, the callousness of Stoicism, nor the self-satisfaction of some 
attainment of “perfection.” It goes along with the grief, hunger, and 
struggle of growing, aspiring life. Every attainment in purity of heart, 
love of beauty and truth makes sin, ugliness, and untruth hurt us more. 

2. The blessed life is strong to endure. There are three stages in the 
attitude of men toward personal wrong. There is the slavish or cowardly 
soul that feels no wrong or is afraid to resent one. There are sensitive, 
vigorous souls that are keen to feel- wrong, and quick and strong to resent 
and take vengeance. There is, highest of all, that attitude that feels the 
wrong keenly, but is strong enough to refrain from vengeance and to remove 
the offender by winning him to be a friend. Jesus blesses the latter only. 
The meek is stronger in spirit than the domineering, the merciful than the 
cruel, the peace-maker than the warrior, and the pure in heart than those 
whose morality is that of legal restraint. 

3. The value and power of spiritual forces. The blessed life is not 
only strong to endure, but overcomes evil with good. Christian mercy is 
not merely refraining from cruelty; it is positive goodness; so the peace- 
maker not merely refrains from contention, but makes it cease. Christian 
living preserves the moral foundations of society from decay, and, like light, 
guides and leads men to man’s appointed goal of righteousness and peace. 
Without conscience, faith, loyalty, and honesty our armies and govern- 
ment, our commerce and cities, would do little to save us and would them- 
selves speedily vanish. 


ELBERT RUSSELL. 
EARLHAM COLLEGE, 
Richmond, Ind. 


X. OATHS AND RETALIATION 
Matt. 5:33-48 
I. INTRODUCTORY 
As we see from the-.parallel account in Luke, chap. 6 (cf. Luke 6:12-20), 
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the Sermon on the Mount was probably delivered on the occasion of the 
choosing of the twelve apostles. Though addressed primarily to them, it 
contains no esoteric teaching, and what was said there is just as applica- 
ble to the followers of Jesus today. This is largely because it presents 
general principles of conduct rather than specific commands limited to a 
particular occasion. 

_ The literary style of the discourse is popular and oriental. Jesus puts 
his religious truths and ethical principles into concrete popular form. His 
language is often highly figurative. He makes constant use of similes, 
metaphors, and even hyperbolical expressions. For this reason it is 
necessary to guard against interpreting literally the language which he 
intended only as figurative. 

.The theme of the sermon is the righteousness which is required of 
those who have allied themselves with the new kingdom. In the section 
for our study, Jesus contrasts the righteousness which he requires of his 
followers with the righteousness that is required by the Old Testament, 
especially as interpreted by the scribes and Pharisees. 


Il. INTERPRETATION 


a) Matt. 5:33-37, the oath—The Old Testament recognizes and 
approves the use of the oath (cf. Exod. 22:11; Deut. 6:13; 10:20; Ps. 
63:11; Isa: 45:23; Jer. 4:2). God himself is represented as taking oaths 
(Gen. 22:16; Ps. 89:35; Isa. 62:8; Jer..44:26). The oath was intended 
to help men to keep their vows and promises. The employment of God’s 
name in an oath was wrong only when used to cover falsehood (cf. Exod. 
20:7; Lev. 19:12; Num. 30:2). 

The Jews of Jesus’ day made extravagant, but not always conscientious, 
use of the oath. . By the employment of casuistry the Pharisees system- 
atically set aside oaths that were found inconvenient (cf. Matt. 23:16-22). 
Because the oath was thus used to break one’s promises, Jesus with a single 
word sweeps the whole system away. He bids his followers regard every 
uttered word as sacred and binding. 

b) Matt. 5:38-42, retaliation and resistance—The Old Testament law 
(Exod. 21:23, 24; Lev. 24:17-21; Deut. 19:16—21) sanctioned retaliation— 
‘“‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth”’; i. e., punishment in kind and 
degree for wrongs inflicted. This law was regarded as universally valid, 
though there are passages of Scripture which command kindness to an 
enemy in trouble (Exod. 23:4, 5; cf. Lev. 19:17, 18, 33-35). 

‘Jesus annuls this law of retaliation, and commands his followers to 
substitute the principle of forgiveness and unselfish service toward one’s 
enemy; to overcome evil with good. Conduct is to be governed altogether 
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by love. The language in which Jesus expresses this principle is clearly 
illustrative and hyperbolic, hence cannot be interpreted literally, as a 
rule of action. He himself did not “turn the other cheek’? when smitten 
(John 18:22, 23), though his conduct toward his enemies was always guided 
by love. 

c) Matt. 5:43-48, love of enemies ——The Old Testament (Lev. 19:17, 
18) commands love to one’s neighbor (i. e., a fellow-Hebrew). But by 
this very limitation it was inferred by the Pharisees that it sanctioned hatred 
to those of other nationalities. The stricter the Jew, the more bitter was his 
hatred toward the gentile. 

Jesus sets over against this national bigotry of the Pharisees the prin- 
cipal of universal love—the love of enemies as well as friends. This our 
Master regards as the central principle of his teaching, for he says it is the 
principle on which God, the Father, acts. The Christian is to love every 
man, whether just or unjust, as God loves. Only in that way can a man 
become a true son. of God, for God reveals his perfection in loving the 
unlovely. 

III. SUGGESTION FOR SERMON 

Since the lesson is in itself a sermon, little more is required than to 
restate the moral truths and ethical principles which Jesus here sets forth. 
He requires of his followers now as he did then— 

1. Absolute truthfulness and fidslity to promises. The ‘Christian’s 
word and pledge ought to be so sacred that he scorns any external sanction 
which purports to make it more so. The necessity and requirement of 
the oath in our modern civic and industrial life show that Jesus’ teaching 
in this regard needs still to be insisted upon. 

2. A forgiving spirit and unselfish service toward others. The spirit of 
revenge and retaliation has no place in a Christian’s character or conduct. 
He is to be so interested in the welfare even of his enemy that in order to 
help him he is willing to forego his own rights and privileges. This is the 
highest point in Jesus’ ethical teaching, and the point, too, in which the 
practice of Christendom falls farthest short. 

3. Universal love-—This love must transcend all national boundaries 
and local prejudices. It is to be such a love as God himself has for man- 
kind. In effect it would eliminate all warfare from the world, and sub- 
stitute helpful co-operation in its stead. An evidence of its growth is seen 
in our modern “‘ peace conferences” and “‘peace tribunals.” 


W. R. SCHOEMAKER. 
MENOMINEE MICH. 
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AN interesting experiment in ways of awakening interest among men 
in Sunday-school work has been tried in the city of Cleveland, Ohio, with 
marked success. The pastor, Rev. E. A. Hanley, D.D., three years ago 
formed a class for men which was to meet every Sunday. They had a 

‘definite purpose both in study and work. The results of this effort will 
perhaps be of aid to others. 

The membership of the class includes men from various professions and 
occupations, with several college students. The class has the usual officers 
and committees, with the additional features of provision for securing 
positions for unemployed members, for aiding one another in finding 
homes, and for arranging for socials, suppers, picnics, etc. The sessions 
of the class last one hour, and the program usually includes singing, prayer, 
business, discussion, introduction of new members and strangers, and the 
lesson. The lessons began with studies in Acts. Since then the class 
has taken brief courses in the sayings of Jesus; a survey of the Pentateuch; 
Amos and Hosea; and is now working on the harmony of the gospels. 
The work has grown gradually, and on this account has been suggestive 
rather than systematic. The aim has been to bring the men face to face 
with the Bible. The men are free to ask questions, and they engage 
heartily in the discussions. All matters are dealt with frankly and rever- 
ently. Occasionally special subjects are discussed. On one occasion a 
physician gave a talk on leprosy, on another a lawyer suggested difficulties 
in divorce reform, and on a third a business man talked on whether com- 
petition is Christian. These and many other subjects arise naturally and 
are taken up in connection with Bible study. Sometimes men are called 
in from the outside, such as returned missionaries, and representatives of 
associated charities. Whenever a question too large to be treated by the 
class has arisen, it has been referred to a committee, which formulates 
resolutions, and reports to the class. In this way petitions have been sent 
to members of Congress, and to the General Passenger Association regard- 
ing Sunday excursions, and resolutions have been drawn up, supporting 
the local authorities in their efforts to suppress gambling. These matters 


are usually disposed of in fifteen minutes, after which the class proceeds to. 


the lesson. Thus the men are deepening their knowledge of the Bible and 
are.educating themselves in practical Christian living. 
A recent experience of this class is worth recording. The men were 
147 
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asked to visit a mission in the slum district of the city, the pastor to preach, 
and the men to serve coffee and rolls after the service. Twenty men of the 
class went, and sat on the front seats. Most of these men had never been 
in a mission before. The earnestness and seriousness of those seeking 
the Savior greatly impressed them. They went home fairly on fire with 
religious zeal for active work, and are eager to go again. 

The work of the class is deepening in interest and enlarging in scope. 
The aim is Bible study, good fellowship, and practical Christian living. 
Last fall this same class, now numbering one hundred members, held a 
series of tent meetings, which were eminently successful. The class is now 
organizing a chorus of thirty voices to sing at Sunday evening service. 

The most notable fact concerning this class is that it was organized 
among a few faithful but disheartened people, who were endeavoring, 
under great disadvantages, to support a struggling church in the finest 
residence part of the city. The pastor had organized a men’s club which 
had a membership of seventy for the first year, but the second year it lost 
interest and numbers. The men’s class was organized to succeed, in a 
sense, the relatively unsuccessful club. The first year this numbered 
fifteen; the second, thirty-five; the third, eighty. Then it was that the 
two organizations combined forces in the class for men that is now doing 
such efficient work, and gaining in individual Christian power and 
knowledge. 

The record of this experiment, one of many successful ones in the same 
general direction, strongly suggests as among the secrets of success in such 
work, an attractive personality in the leader, resourcefulness and inven- 
tiveness in adapting the work to the situation, and emphasis on the one 
side on the Bible as the basis of the structure, and on the other on the 
connection between biblical truth and the real problems of modern life as 
exemplified in local conditions. 
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There are two classes of successful ministers: First, the minister in a 
city parish, who, although provided with many helps, yet finds himself 
crowded to the wall with pressing demands upon his personal time and _in- 
terest. Second, there is the minister in a country parish,.who is equally 


crowded, because he must be the preacher, pastor, community adviser, and. - 


too frequently, the sole dynamic force in a sluggish community far from 
the centers of culture. 

To both of these classes the great problem is how to.replenish mind and 
spirit in compensation for the perpetual outgo of intellectual and moral 
energy. Especially is this problem great to the young pastor who has no 
great stores of experience, files of sermons, nor fund of wit and wisdom— 
the accumulation of years of service.. 

Happy is the man in such a situation who epprecinted the refreshment 
of soul and’ body which comes through reading books of worth. Free 
comment has been made upon the budget of expenses of an English bishop 
whose yearly appropriation for books amounted to about sixty dollars, while 
expenditures in other, comparatively unimportant, directions amounted 
to hundreds of dollars. 

We quote from.a recent press.comment: “ The minister who would do 
his work with satisfaction and power must be a reader of books. He will 
be more than that, but less than that he dare not be. His message cannot 
be made complete without the aid of the best thought. which the age pro» 
vides, and that best thought, next to its utterance by the living voice, will 
be embodied in literature.” And, more tersely: “If a man is known by 
the company he keeps, not less truly is a preacher known by his book-bill.”’ 

Every minister will acknowledge the necessity of reading in preparation 
for the next Sunday’s sermon, but to confine one’s reading to such specific 
and utilitarian limits is. exactly equivalent to the principle on which the 
Sunday-school teacher prepares.only a day or two, and sometimes an: hour 
or two, in advance for teaching the next Sunday’s lesson —a peianigle 
against. which pastors-have raised a cry of protest. 

A minister may fall back upon his college or seminary training; ina feel 
that he, through his thorough preparation, is able to do successful work 
without further study and reading. But, more than any other man, the 
minister needs to feel the pulse of the hour, and_if his preaching and teachi« 
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ing are to be timely and effective, they must show familiarity with the pro- 
gress of thought as it finds expression in literature, and especially in theo- 
logical and philosophical literature. A canvass of ministers’ libraries would 
show in far too many cases no books published within twenty years, not- 
withstanding the fact that in the field of theology twenty years have pro- 
duced a change of views, an advance in scholarship, a discovery of facts 
and principles, almost incredible in view of the shortness of the period. 
Hundreds of ministers are waking up to find that, while they have been 
resting comfortably in the contents of the professional library which they 


- accumulated in the theological seminary twenty years ago, the world has 


been moving as rapidly in the realm of theology as in that of science. 
One must read or fall far behind the advancing procession. 

But in the multitude of books and the limitations of the clergyman’s 
purse, the question of what to buy and what to read is a serious difficulty. 
Certain standard works, such as those covering the different periods of 
biblical history, special phases of biblical literature, philosophy, ethics, the 
history of religion and dogma, a few good commentaries, such a dictionary 
as the Hastings Dictionary of the Bible, and in addition the occasional new 
book from the pen of some great thinker — books of which perhaps half 
a dozen appear each year — make up the catalogue of essentials in a min- 
ister’s library. The luxuries would include the masterpieces of outside 
history, story, and fiction, and also the occasional new book of al char- 
acter but of inspirational value. 

But what if a man have all these, or the possibility of their possession, 
and yet does not make the best use of them? Reading according to a sys- 
tem doubles the value of the time spent. Nothing would be more helpful 
to a busy pastor than the following-out of a definite course of professional 
reading each year — a group of books covering with some degree of thor- 
oughness a specific subject, and giving the opportunity to view it upon all 
sides, an opportunity as well to compare the old and the new views on one 
subject. 

The INstITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE is rendering clergymen a great 
service in bringing together in definite courses groups of books for pro- 
fessional reading. ‘These courses are continually being modified by the ad- 
dition of new books to individual courses and the addition of new courses to 
the series. The courses now listed number fourteen, and embrace the 
following subjects: The Historical and Literary Origin of the Pentateuch, 
Old Testament Prophecy, the Origin and Growth of the Hebrew Psalter, 
the Life of Jesus the Christ, the Apostolic Age, the Problems Connected 
with the Gospel of John, Christianity and Social Problems, the Preparation 
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of Sermons, the Teaching of Jesus, the History of Israel, the Wisdom Litera- 
ture, the Teaching of the Apostles, the Post-Apostolic Era, the Psychology 
of Religion and its Bearing upon Religious Education. In addition to 
these, which embrace from eight to twelve books each on the specific sub- 
jects named, a new course has just been announced. This course presents 
what, by the general consensus of opinion of the Council of Seventy, has 
been chosen as the most useful book for the average minister in each of 
the following fields, issued since 1903: the Old Testament, the New 
Testament, General Theology, Educational Philosophy, Ethics, Dogmatics 
and Comparative Religion. Specially prepared reviews are provided with 
the book-lists to all who enter upon the courses. To ministers whose time 
and means are limited there can be no greater boon than such assistance 
in the choice of books as is rendered by the advice of the Institute. 
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Book Reviews 


The Magnetism of Christ: A Study of Our Lord’s Missionary 
Methods. By Rev. JoHNn SmirH, M.A., D.D. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1904. Pp. 336. $1.75. 

The Bible a Missionary Book. By Rosert F. Horton, M.A., D.D. 
Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, 1904. 

Missions and Modern History: A Study of the Missionary Aspects 
of Some Great Movements of the Nineteenth Century. By 
RoBert E. SPEER, Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. 
In two volumes. Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. Pp. 356, 
714. 

The first of this group of books, Dr. Smith’s Duff Lectures in evangel- 
istic theology, delivered before the United Free Church Colleges of Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and Aberdeen, should not properly be classed as “missionary 
literature.” The lecturer claims, and no doubt with justice, to be ‘“‘in 
the direct line of the originating idea of the founder of this chair” in choos- 
ing as his theme an application of the teaching of Jesus to “‘home-mission 
problems”; to the problems, that is to say, to be met in the regular course 
of a home ministry. It is to divinity students in general, therefore, and to 
intending missionaries only as they may be included in that class, that he 
addresses himself. His theme, rhetorically stated The Magnetism of 
Christ, is, in fact, the evangelistic ministry of Jesus, and its lessons for the 
ministry of today. The subjects discussed are such as these: the method 
pursued by Jesus in the earlier movements of his ministry; the distinctive, 
unique element in his ministry; his aggressive activity; how he dealt with 
individual inquiries, with questioners, with opponents. The treatment is 
concrete, and hortatory. The lecturer speaks often in the first person, 
and draws freely for illustrations upon personal experiences. His point of 
view, both as a theologian and as an ecclesiastic, is uncompromisingly 
conservative. Christianity has stood from the beginning on supernatural 
foundations. It approaches all men with a challenge to faith in a divine 
communication. ‘The halting beliefs of a scarcely veiled rationalism,” 
which no longer admits that religion speaks with any supernatural author- 
ity, are held responsible for the materializing tendencies of the age, its 
reckless pursuit of pleasure, its sabbath desecration, its ethics of the market- 
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place, its drunkenness and gambling. A struggle is impending in which 
‘emasculated religions” will afford no help. ‘There must be the answer 
by fire, the appeal to and manifestation of divine renewing might.” Equally 
in his doctrine of the church does Dr. Smith keep to the old paths. True, 
he is no sacerdotalist. ‘‘Christ has not given away his power to an organiza- 
tion able at will to command his resources.” Nothing can make a minister 
but the individual call of Christ to the ministry. Nevertheless, there 
is ‘‘a great historic kingdom in which Christ dwells”; and through 
continuing organizations, and “by men regularly called and appointed to 
minister,” must evangelistic activities as well as the culture of Christian 
people be carried on. There is scriptural precedent, no doubt, for “‘excep- 
tional ministries,” but now, as then, they must be regarded as emergency 
measures. Dr. Smith’s message is not new, nor is his appeal reinforced 
with fresh considerations. He is not quite candid, perhaps, in the assump- 
tion which underlies his argument, that the newer criticism is necessarily 
hostile to vital religion and destitute of evangelical power. But his lectures 
must prove attractive and in the main useful, so devout and serious is his 
spirit, so cultivated and effective his style. 

In The Bible a Missionary Book, Dr. Horton undertakes to show, first, 
that the missionary purpose is ingrained in the Scriptures; and, second, that 
modern criticism as set forth, to use Dr. Horton’s own standard, in Hast- 
ings’ Dictionary of the Bible, in no way obscures this purpose, but rather 
sets it in a clearer light. As regards the New Testament, -his task, of 
course, is easy. The claim will be disputed by none that “‘the gospel not 
only contains the missionary idea, but is the missionary idea, and nothing 
else;”’ or that the Acts and’ the epistles bear witness that Christianity is 
essentially a missionary religion. It is when Dr. Horton enters Old Testa- 
ment territory to find there the soil in which the missionary ideas of the 
New Testament are rooted, that he meets this “baffling difficulty.” Old 
Testament history is the narrative of a decline. Its heroic figures belong 
to its earlier ages. How does Nehemiah dwindle in stature when set over 
against Abraham, or Daniel when compared with Joseph! And how 
plainly is the monarchy the record of a decline and fall! On the traditional 
explanation of this fading of ideals, as a process necessary to the develop- 
ment of a purified and spiritualized monotheism, it is not easy to discover 
a missionary purpose bound up with the history. Dr. Horton here invokes 
the aid of the higher criticism, and by the help of its reconstruction of the 
Old Testament narrative makes ‘“‘the history of Israel appear, not as a 
decadence prolonged through centuries, but as a perfectly steady upward 
movement”; and, further, by a critical rearrangement of the prophetical 
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writings he shows that the development and expansion of the missionary 
idea accompany this upward movement. 

The argument is ingenious and sound; but the book itself is too brief. 
It takes too much for granted to produce much effect upon the reader who 
is already looking askance upon the biblical critic. But it should prove 
very useful to the friends of missions who are already in sympathy with its 
main presuppositions, by encouraging them to depend boldly upon the 
Bible in its modern interpretation as the chief means of creating the 
missionary conviction. 

Mr. Speer’s sub-title quite accurately describes his book. It is a col- 
lection of studies of modern political movements, chiefly in Asia, considered 
in their relation to missions. There are twelve of these studies altogether, 
treated with considerable fulness, and they are arranged in order of time, 
beginning with ‘‘The Tai-ping Rebellion” and closing with ‘The Coming 
of the Slav.” A chapter on “Missions and the World Movement,” which 
might profitably be read first, completes the book. Here, as always, Mr. 
Speer quotes freely, and these quotations, along with the careful citation of 
authorities, not only testify to a wide range of reading, but heighten con- 
siderably the value of the narrative or discussion in which they are imbedded. 

For the student of missions, and for the reader interested in world- 
politics as well, these volumes bring together in convenient and readable 
form a mass of information together with much discriminating and sug- 
gestive comment. Some of the subjects treated, such as ‘‘The Indian 
Mutiny” and “‘The Boxer Uprising,” are familiar enough to us all. But. 
“The Tai-ping Rebellion,” once so much talked of and prayed over in 
our churches, needs to be presented anew to this generation; and the 
sound of ‘‘The Tong Hak Insurrection” has been only vaguely heard 
outside of Korea. We find ourselves more at home in the chapters which 
treat of ‘‘The Emancipation of Latin America” and ‘The Going of the 
Spaniard”; but even here Mr. Speer shows quite plainly that it is not in 
the fervid mind of the missionary alone that a religious question demands 
an answer. It is to this conclusion, indeed, that the reader of these volumes 
is compelled to come. Politics and religion cannot be divorced. There is 
no such thing as a purely secular aspect of world-politics. The claim set ' 
forth in the Preface, that the great political movements of the last century 
are intelligible only as its ‘‘missionary relations” are understood, is fully 
sustained; and the astonishing folly is clearly shown of the common 
assumption that the difficulties met with in the attempt to compel commer- 
cial intercourse between the West and the East, or to persuade the East to 
accept in a docile and submissive temper the police control of the West, are 
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due solely to the impertinent obtrusion by missionary fanatics of the 
religious question. ‘Our commercial invasion,” says Mr. Speer (Vol. IT, 
p. 668), “‘which we complacently regard as free from all religious bearings, 
does not appear so toa single oriental or African people. . . . . The 
western movement is a religious movement. It deals directly, unavoid- 
ably, and powerfully with the eastern religions.” 

As to the result of this “unavoidable contact” of Christianity with 
eastern religions, there need be no question. The life is dying out of these 
ancient faiths. They have their contribution to make, no doubt, to the 
religion which shall supplant them, but in making it they will serve their 
destined purpose and cease to be. 

A. K. P. 


The Messianic Hope in the New Testament. By SHAILER MATHEWS. 
Decennial Publications of the University of Chicago, Second 
Series, Vol. XII. Chicago: 1905. Pp. xx+338. 

It is not too much to say that this volume contains one of the most 
masterly studies of New Testament thought to be found in modern theo- 
logical literature. We use the word ‘“‘masterly” of set purpose, for Pro- 
fessor Mathews moves with consummate ease through the many fields of 
knowledge which have to be traversed by an investigator of the theme 
he has chosen. The theme is, indeed, an attractive one. It is almost 
surprising that it has not before now been adequately grappled with. Yet 
if any exhaustive treatment had been attempted before the apocalyptic 
literature of Judaism had been thoroughly studied, it must have suffered 
seriously from a lack of perspective, a failure to appreciate the background 
against which the messianic hope stands out. The title itself bears note- 
worthy testimony, for it reminds us that “‘messianism . . . . is that fixed 
social belief of the Jewish people that Jehovah would deliver Israel and 
erect it into a glorious empire to which a conquered world would be sub- 
Me i... The king was but an accessory, and . . . . might not figure, 
except by implication, in one’s hope for the nation’s future” (p. 3). 

But, in addition to a profounder knowledge of pseudepigraphal Jewish 
literature, there prevails increasingly among scholars a recognition of the 
predominant eschatological strain which runs throughout the writings of 
the New Testament. This eschatology is indissolubly connected with the 
in-breaking of the messianic age. Hence an interpretation of the messianic 
hope must prove an invaluable contribution to the comprehension of New 
Testament Christianity as a whole. But Professor Mathews aims at some- 
thing more vital than an exegetical study of “eschatological messianism” 
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as it appears in Judaism and the New Testament. His ultimate purpose 
is ‘‘to determine the influence of such an element in Christian thought, and - 
as far as possible to discover what would be the result upon historical. 
Christianity if it were removed or, more properly speaking, allowed for” 
(p. xx). 

The work, whose plan is an admirable example of the genuine historical 
method, falls into four main parts: ‘The Messianism of Judaism,” ‘The 
Messianism of Jesus,” ‘‘The Messianism of the Apostles,” and “Christian 
Messianism and the Christian Religion.” Each of these sections is treated 
with extraordinary suggestiveness and insight. It need scarcely be said 
that no relevant literature of importance has been ignored. 

The author begins by,showing that the idealism of the prophets tended, 
in the New Testament period, to follow two lines of development: (1) “‘the 
revolutionary messianism of the masses,” ‘‘something like a genuinely 
religio-social movement,” and (2) “the eschatological messianism of the 
literary classes, notably the Pharisees” (p..10). ‘This latter he character- 
izes as ‘‘scholastically religious and quite without social content.” The 
description, however, seems scarcely fair to the many instances of genuinely 
religious aspiration which may be traced throughout the niin ia 
writings. 

Nowhere could there be found a more instructive summary of the 
“common elements of eschatological messianism”’ than that presented on 
pp: 52-54. To give the briefest outline, they may be thus formulated: 
(1) Two ages, ‘this age” and “‘the coming age.” (2) “‘The belief that the 
present age is evil.” (3) “‘The belief that the good age is to be introduced 
by God or his representative through some sort of catastrophe.” (4) “The 
judgment, which is at times identified with the catastrophic punishment 
of the enemies of the Jews.” (5) ‘The introduction of the new kingdom 
of the Jews, which is also understood to be the kingdom of God or heaven.”? 
“This kingdom is the great characteristic of the new age.” (6) ‘‘The 
resurrection of the righteous.” (7) “The personal Messiah.” The only 
criticism we should be inclined to make on this summary refers to (5), 
where the question arises as to whether “‘righteous”’ might not be substituted 
for ‘‘ Jews.” 

Perhaps the interest of the discussion centers in the chapters which 
treat of Jesus’ conception of himself as Messiah, and the content of his 
messianic self-consciousness. These are models of sane judgment and 
careful penetration. In discussing Jesus’ conception of his messiahship, 
the.author naturally starts with the baptism, and goes on to the temptation, 
which is the outcome of the earlier experience, showing that in this mys- 
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terious spiritual conflict, ‘Jesus is not confronted with any doubt as to a 
possible deception in the baptismal experience, but rather with the pos- 
sibility of misusing miraculous powers known to be his through that 
experience’’(p. 91). From that time forward there is an accumulation of 
evidence, here detailed, for the messianic self-estimate of Jesus, culminat- 
ing in the scene at Cesarea Philippi where he deliberately accepts his 
disciples’ confession of faith in himself. In this connection Professor 
Mathews has an admirable discussion of the crucial title ‘Son of Man.” 
Those who have followed the unilluminating philological arguments of 
Wellhausen, Lietzmann, and others, who attempt to prove that the Aramaic 
term is simply equivalent to “‘man,” will fully appreciate our author’s 


statement that ‘‘in no case is the idea of sonship of man vital to the term — 


as Jesus used it. Whatever force one finds in it must be one of connota- 
tion, not of strict translation” (p. 103). This seems to us precisely true- 
To recognize its truth is to be saved the trouble of laboring through pages 
of irrelevant discussion. The origin of the title is rightly found in Dan. 
7:13. “In the mind of Jesus himself it would express his messianic 
character in its moral and exemplary aspects” (p. 106). It is impossible 
to refer in detail to the wealth of suggestive material compressed within 
the chapter on the content of Jesus’ messianic self-consciousness. But we 
must point out one or two of the lines along which Professor Mathews 
endeavors to answer a question posited by himself. After indicating how 
Jesus modified the current messianic conceptions, he asks: ‘‘Were these 
modified messianic concepts so regulative and so absolutely essential to 
his function and his doctrine that to remove them would destroy his reli- 
gious significance ?”’ (p. 120). To begin with, he shows that the center of 
Jesus’ teaching is “not the kingdom of God with its mingled ethnic and 
political connotation; it is eternal life.”’ This conception ‘‘was not given 
by Judaism,” but by “‘the conscious experience of Jesus” (p. 123). Fur- 
ther, in making the thought of God as love the basis of his ethical teaching, 
Jesus ‘had passed quite beyond the sphere of the messianic expectation 
and had entered that of universal religious faith” (p. 125). But an exam- 
ination of his inner experience leads still farther. It results in the con- 
viction that ‘the real meaning of Jesus in history is not in the ascription 
to him of a messianic future on the part of his followers, but rather in a 
personality which, when fully read by himself, compelled him to regard 
himself as the one destined to undertake and enjoy a messianic future. . . . 
It was because he saw himself so supreme that he was forced to use the 
extremest valuations of his day and people to express his own self- 
consciousness”’ (pp. 128, 129). 

The section on Pauline messianism is extremely successful from the 
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standpoint of both exegesis and theological construction. The two great 
elements of the apostolic thought, the author holds, were (1) “the belief 
that Jesus was the eschatological Christ,” and (2) “the experience of the 
spirit which came in consequence of such belief” (p. 177). But, after all, . 
‘‘eschatological messianism is not the material but the form of Paulin- 
ism” (p. 206). “‘Paulinism as a fulfilled pharisaic messianism might have 
had vast influence among the Jews, proselytes, and ‘devout’ gentiles of 
Palestine and the empire at large; but Paulinism as the exposition of the 
meaning, the blessings, and the ethical and ontological possibilities of a 
life of trust in a loving heavenly Father, is bounded by no age or place or 
archeological knowledge. It is the veritable Christianity of Jesus himself” 
(p. 223). 

Footnotes such as those on the importance of the book of Daniel (p. 
20), vids rod @eod (pp.46, 47),  Bacreia rav ovpavav (p. 68), and 
terse characterizations like that of pharisaism (p. 109), of the wvedya in 
believers (pp. 179 f.), of the second-Adam doctrine (p. 192), of Paul’s 
significance as an ethical teacher (p. 217), 2r¢ typical of the quality of a 
book which every serious student of the New Testament must possess and 


master. 
H. A. A. Kennepy. 
Knox COLLEGE, 
Toronto. 
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Pew Literature 


OLD TESTAMENT 


Coss, W. F. The Book of Psalms: 
With Introduction and Notes. Lon- 
don: Methuen, 1905. Pp. 438. tos. 
6d. 

Watts, Louis. Egoism: A Study in 
the Social Premises of Religion. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 
1905. Pp. xi + 121. 

A suggestive presentation of the part played 
by the reaction of the country farmer against the 
urban capitalist in the development of prophetic 
activity among the Hebrews. It is a sociological 
study of considerable value, the chief defect of 
which is the tendency to make assumed sociologi- 
cal conditions account for so much as to leave 
little for the religious genius of Israel to do. 
Anonymous. A Reasonable View of the 

Old Testament Scriptures. By a Lay- 

man. London: Stock, 1905. Pp. 40. 1s. 

The view is reasonable enough, but the justi- 
fication of it is marred by numerous errors as to 
fact, which are, perhaps, pardonable in a “‘lay- 


” 
man. 


ARTICLES 
SmitH, JoHN M: P. The Structure of 
Obadiah. American Journal of Sem- 
itic Languages and Literatures, Janu- 
ary, 1906. 
A strophical arrangement of Obadiah, in which 
vss. I~7, 10, 11, and 15) are assigned to the origi- 


nal prophecy. Vss. 12-14 are declared to be from © 


a different hand on account of the different stand- 


point they assume; while the author follows many 
scholars in making vss. 8. 9, 154, and 16-21 emanate 
from a later time. 


Brewer, J. A. The Marriage of Hosea. 
Tbid., January, 1906. 

A fresh study of this difficult subject. The new 
features here presented are (1) the omission of 
the phrase “of whoredom” in 1:2, and (2) the 
tecovery from chap. 2 of the account of Hosea’s 
dismissal of his wife from his home, viz., vss. 2, 4), 
6, and 7. 

Settin, E. Melchisedek, en Beitrag 
zu der Geschichte Abrahams. Neue 
kirchliche Zeitschrift, December, 1905, 
PP- 929-5I.- 

A defense of the historicity of Gen., chap. 14, 
including the belief in the existence of Abraham 
as a real person. ‘The author brings new argu- 
ments based on his recent discoveries in the exca- 
vations at Taanach. 

Kénic, Ep. Der Menschensohn im 
Danielbuche. Jbid., pp. 904-28. 

A criticism of recent discussions of the meaning 
of the phrase “one like unto a son of man” in 
Dan. 7:13, and a reaffirmation of Kénig’s own 
view previously published, viz., that it means ‘“‘one 
like a man” and was a figurative representation o 
the Jewish nation as a whole. 

Jacosy. Zur Komposition des Buches 
Jeremja. Theologische Studien und 
Kritiken, January, 1906, pp. 1-30. 

VAN DER Fier. “Zacharja 1-8.” Ibid. 
PPp- 3°-49- 


NEW TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 
Bancrort. A Guide to 
the Lives of Christ for English Read- 
ers. New York: Gorham. Pp. 4o. 
VétTER, Danret. Paulus und seine 
Briefe. Strassburg: Heitz, 1905. Pp. 
330. 
Avucuinctoss, C. E. Bible Chronology, 
New York: Van Nostrand, 1965. Pp. 17. 


ARTICLES 


Bacon, Benj. W. Again the Author- 
ship of the Last Verses of Mark. Ex- 
positor, December, 1905, pp. 401-12. 


The assignment of Mark 16:9-20 to Aristion 
the Presbyter as author (a view proposed by 
Conybeare on the authority of a tenth-century 
Armenian manuscript) is held to rest on insuf- 
ficient grounds. 
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Grpsons, H. J. The Problem of the Sec- 
ond Epistle of St. John. Jbid., pp. 
412-24. 

It is urged that the epistle is “addressed, not 
to an individual Christian matron, but to a Chris- 
tian church, personified, after the prophetic man- 
ner, as a mother with her children.” 


Garvig, A. E. Studies in the “Inner 
Life” of Jesus—The Causes of Of- 
fence. Ibid., pp. 424-38. 
A sketch of the grounds of the Jewish leaders’ 
opposition to Jesus. 


Zwaan, J. DE. The Text and Exegesis 
of Mark 14:41 and the Papyri. Jbid., 


PP- 459-72. 
It is urged that the word rendered “it is 
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enough” in Mark 14:41 never has that meaning 
in contemporary Greek, but should be translated. 
“he has taken it,” meaning the purchase money 
previously mentioned in 14:11. 

Ramsay, W. M. The Christian Inscrip- 

tions of Lycaonia. Ibid., pp. 438-59. 
ABERLE, JosEpH. Chronologie des 

Apostels Paulus vom Apostelkonzile 

bis zum Martyrertode des Apostels in 

Rom. Biblische Zeitschrijt, No. 4, 

1905, Pp- 371-400. 

The chronological scheme here presented cor- 
responds, in the main, with the generally accepted 
chronology of Paul’s later years. 

Kocu, Huco. Vater und Tochter im 

ersten Korintherbriefe. Ibid., pp. 401-7. 


RELATED SUBJECTS 


BOOKS 


Wrncxter, H. Altorientalische For- 


schungen. II. Band, 3. Heft. Leipzig: 
Pfeiffer, 1905. Pp. iii + 64. M. 3.50. 
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